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Four inches every Monday, 
Saturday for the year in the . 


Philade Iphia Record 


Costs you : ‘ ‘ $2,020.20 
One. Hustling Solesmati, . ‘ — 1,300.00 
$3,320. 20 


That is not much to spend to put your 
Philadelphia business in good shape. 

May be we can get you anagent. The ' 

{| Record’s. Circulation | 


is 185,000 daily’ 
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THE COMMERCIAL GAZETTE 


PITTSBURGH’S BEST 
MORNING MEDIUM 


The Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette has 
one distinction which no advertising man can 
under value. It is this: Fora long time the 
Commercial Gazette has carried more adver- 
tising than any other morning paper in Pitts- 
burgh. It is now carrying more and it will 
continue to carry more. There is reason 
why it should. 

You have only to compare the papers of this 
city to determine the causes which led to the 
pre-eminence of the Commercial Gazette. 
However, this message is not directed to the 
generality of newspaper readers—it is for 
foreign advertisers in particular. It is suff- 
cient for them to know that the Commercial 
Gazette is the best morning medium, and get- 
ting better. It is making lots of money for 
advertisers because much money is being 
spent to keep it at the head of the procession. 


J..E. VAN DOREN 


SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Direct Representatives and Managers Foreign Advertising. 
Boyce Building, Chicago, III. 
Temple Court, New York. 
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THE OWL DRUG COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


A BUSINESS BUILT UP BY ADVERTIS- 
ING AND GOOD MANAGEMENT. 


The Owl Drug Company, with 
three stores located at San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Oakland, 
is probably the largest retail ad- 
vertising drug firm in the United 
States, and they probably spend 
more money in legitimate news- 
paper and other advertising than 
any other concern. 

Because of this fact, the story 
of the Owl Drug Company is of 
interest to many readers of the 
Little ee 

Mr. E. Miller, the manager 
of the ‘Owl Drug Company, is a 
pleasant gentieman and gladly a 
gave all the information desired 
in reference to the organization 
and history of this company. 

The individuality of the Owl 
Drug Company is very much rep- 
resented in the personality of Mr. 
Miller. It is a clean-cut, legiti- 
mate drug concern that buys in 
large quantities and sells the best 
of dependable drugs at cut rates 
to an enormous patronage—a con- 
cern that advertises its prices and 
manner of doing business and 
backs up its advertising. 

“Mr. Miller, when was the Owl 
Drug Company established, and 
has the business grown to your 
expectations ?” 

“Well, has it! Probably from 
the looks of this store you would 
not think that we do a business of 
over $600,000 a year, but it is a 
fact. We are doing business all 


the time, night, he Iba ogaoy of a oer. 


seven years, the, 
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orders at cut rates for people liv- 
ing all over the Pacific Coast. 
“The Owl Drug Company was 
incorporated under the: laws of 
California in April, 1892, and we 
are the original cut rate druggists 
on this coast. Before our San 
Francisco store was opened cut 
rates on patent medicine and 
things of that kind did not prevail 
anywhere in the State. A combi- 
nation of druggists called ‘The 
San Francisco Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation’ heard of our intention to 
open a cut rate store and endeav- 
ored to nip us in the bud. They 
called upon the wholesalers and 
compelled them to boycott us. It 
was a war to the knife from the 
first and was continued for nearly 
ear, when the wholesalers fi- 
nally decided that our patronage 
was worth ten times that of any 
one druggist in this city and was 
more desirable than a boycott. So 
they refused to boycott us any 
longer and since then we have 
never had any difficulty in getting 
all the goods we wanted. 
“The opposition to the Owl 
Drug Company on the part of the 
other druggists in this city helped 
to a very large extent to build up 
our business. These druggists be- 


lieved that ‘knocking us’ and 
referring to our prices with 
sneers and _ freproaches would 


weaken us with the public, but it 
had the opposite effect and con- 
vinced the drug buyers that our 
advertisements declaring that we 
sold goods at cut rates were truth- 
ful, and resulted in a remarkable 


increase of business.” 
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we get out catalogues, cireular 
matter, etc., but we believe that 
the newspapers are the best me- 
diums for our business, and there- 
fore spend a large percentage of 
our appropriation with them. 

“We made contracts with the 
San Francisco papers before we 
opened up for business and de- 
clared our intentions with large 
type and sensational headings to 
cut the prices of drugs and patent 
medicines and save money for the 
drug-buyers of the Pacific Coast. 
We advertised that we would give 
every lady customer who visited 
iis On our opening day a present, 
and. we received immediate re- 
sponses to our advertising. Our 
business has been a success from 
the day it opened. 

‘For years we have advertised 
the regular prices of patent medi- 
cines and our cut prices, thereby 
taking advantage of the advertis- 
ing done by the manufacturers, 
and while we have been antago- 
nized in a few instances by the 
manufacturers, we have no doubt 
encouraged the sale of their goods 
to the extent of many thousands 
of dollars. For instance, last year 
we sold over 15,000 bottles of Ly- 
dia Pinkham’s Compound. Let 
me see—” 

Mr. Miller took a book from 
his desk and looked over it. 

“Last year we sold 167 gross of 
Cuticura Soap and 87 gross of 
Carter’s Pills. I think you will 
find ‘but few druggists who sell 
as much of these articles as we.” 

“How about the sale of your 
own preparations? Do you make 
medicines of your own?” 

“Yes, we have a large labora- 
tory a few blocks from here, oc- 
cupying three floors, where we 
manufacture over 300 medicinal 
and toilet preparations. Most of 
these medicines are put up under 
cur own name and are sold to 
customers as our own prepara- 
tions, guaranteed to be exactly as 
we represent them or the custo- 
mers can return and get their 
money. We explain to the cus- 
tomers that they are made in our 
own laboratory; that they are 
made from the formulas of re- 
sponsible physicians and manu- 
factured in the most accurate and 


careful manner. Most of these 
preparations we are advertising 
through circulars given out in the 
store; also in the newspapers at 
certain seasons of the year. The 
sale of our own ~ preparations 


amounts toa good’deal of money 
each year.” 

“Do you buy your goods direct 
or through your local wholesal- 
rs 


“Both. While we patronize the 
wholesalers to a considerable ex- 
tent, we buy most of our large 
sellers in quantity lots direct irom 
the manufacturers or jobbers. We 
pay spot cash for’ whatever we | 
get and secure everv possible dis- 
count, which enables us to sell at 
lower figures than other: stores.” 

“Tt has been said that your 
prices are so low that it is inipos- 
sible to give the best qualities.” 

“That is a great mistake. If 
you will look at our order blanks 
(and with this Mr.*Miller handed 
me an order blank) you will no- 
tice that it says across the face in 
red letters, ‘Unless otherwise spe- 
cified, fill this order with the best 
quality of goods.’ 

“Tf you know anything about 
drugs and will visit our labora- 
tory you will see that we use noth- 
ing but the very best and purest 
qualities. Our chemist has impli- 
cit instructions to return every 
shipment that does not come up 
to hi$ most exacting test. One of 
the strong points we have made 
in our advertising is that we do 
not carry anything but the very 
best. We certainly have a repu- 
tation for giving our customers 
the purest drugs, for the increase 
of business in our prescription de- 
partment justifies my saying so. 
Our three stores fill an average 
of 250 prescriptions a day at pric- 
es which are considerably less 
than other stores charge. We do 
not permit our store clerk to. fill 
prescriptions. Our prescription 
clerks attend to prescription fill- 
ing and nothing else. They are 
experienced men to whom we pay 
large salaries. These men have 
strict orders to fill every prescrip- 
tion exactly as it is written and 
never substitute under any cir- 
cumstances. One of the reasons 
why our prescription prices are Sse 
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low is because we do not pay com- 
missions to doctors. The stores 
that have to pay doctors commis- 
sions for the prescriptions sent to 
them must, of course, charge more 
in order to give the doctor his 
share. We desire the friendship 
of the doctors, but not at the ex- 
pense of our customers.’ 
‘How do you handle your ad- 
vertising—write it yourself?” 
““We employ the services of an 
advertising concern in this city— 
one of the members of that con- 
cern is thoroughly familiar with 
our business and attends to all the 
details of the advertising. On the 
first of January of each year, we 
go over the advertising of the pre- 
vious year very thoroughly, the 
amount of money we have ex- 
pended, the increase in business 
and the papers used. During the 
year we keep a record of each sale 
and watch the results of the ad- 
vertising very closely. This is 
carefully considered at the begin- 
ning of the year, when our new 
plans are made. We make an ap- 


propriation and endeavor to get 


the most advertising for that 
amount of money, but nearly all of 
it is spent with the newspapers. 
We demand good position for our 
ads and change them each issue. 

* During the last year we have 
conducted special sales each week, 
that is to say, we pick out from 
ten to fifteen popular selling 1em- 
edies or toilet articles and place 
them on sale for one week at spe- 
cially reduced prices. For in- 
stance, the goods will be placed in 
the windows on Saturday night 
after twelve o'clock; window 
tickets will be marked with the 
prices of the goods and the ads 
will appear in the Sunday morn- 
ing papers. These ads are also 
pasted on the windows and inside 
of the show cases throughout the 
store. The goods on special sale 
are grouped in one particular 
place in the store and_ several 
clerks are detailed to wait upon 
customers desiring these specials. 
The ads ate published in the even- 
ing papers on Monday and Tues- 
day nights and are often repeated 
during the week. These sales con- 
tinue from Monday morning until 
Saturday night at twelve o'clock 


and a record is kept of everything 
that is sold. 

“We have seen more direct re- 
sults from advertising since we 
started this series of special sales 
than ever before. While we al- 
ways knew that our advertising 
paid us, because our business in- 
creased month by month, we were 
never able to trace direct results 
as we do at present. 

“The other day we advertised 
witch hazel at 15 cents for the 
25-cent bottle, and before the week 
was over sold 2,800 bottles.” 

* Well, isn’t it the habit of some 
druggists to advertise goods at 
cut rates, and when the customers 
call, the clerk informs them that 
the goods are sold out?” 

“TI believe that is done in some 
stores. We could not afford to 
do it here. In the first place, we 
do not advertise an article unless 
we have plenty on hand to satisfy 
the demand, and should the de- 
mand exceed the quantity on hand, 
we go to the wholesaler and buy 
it, even if we lose money on the 
sale. We had an instance of this 
a few weeks ago. We put Hires’ 
Rootbeer on special sale at two 
packages for 15 cents. This was 
a mistake, for we intended it to be 
two packages for 25 cents. The 
regular retail price of this article 
ranges from 15 cents to 25 cents a 
package—our usual price is 15 
cents. We intended to make the 
price two for 25 cents, or 12% 
cents for one package, but the 


_printer made a mistake and made 


it two for 15 cents. Hires’ Root- 
beer costs a druggist about 12%4 
cents a package, and every time 
we complied with our advertised 
offer we lost 10 cents, or $7.20 a 
gross. During that week we sold 
20 gross of Hires’ Rootbeer, and 
we passed it over the counter just 
as cheerfully as though we were 
making a dollar apiece on ecaci 
package. It would have been casy 
enough to run out of this, but we 
could not afford to disappoint our 
customers, or give them anv rea- 
son to lose confid.nce in our ad- 
vertisements. Of course, many 
druggists took advantage of this 
low offer and sent around for 
Hires’ Rootbeer, but we could not 
help that, and we believe that the 
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advertising we got out of selling 
it at such a low price more tlian 
paid for our loss.” 

“How many stores have you, 
Mr. Miller?” 

“We have three stores. This 
is our main store in San Francis- 
co. We have one at Oakland and 
one in Los Angeles. The Los An- 
geles store, by the way, has been 
engaged in a fight for over a year 
with the Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation of that city. This associa- 
tion has compelled the wholesal- 
ers to boycott us, but notwith- 
standing this, we get all the goods 
we need and we have been adver- 
tised right along by those fighting 
us. Our business is over 50 per 
cent better in Los Angeles than it 
was before the boycott. This voy- 
cott gave uS an opportunity to 
bring the matter into court. We 
sued the wholesalers and retailers 
for conspiracy, but lost the suit, 
the judge deciding that the Drug 
Trust has a right to combine and 
maintain high prices. We had no 
idea of winning this suit; we sim- 
ply wanted to get the decision, 
which we spread broadcast over 
the State. This decision was a 
fine advertisement for our low 
prices, and that is what people are 
looking for, especially when we 
serve them up with quality.” 

“About how much do 
spend in advertising?” 

“Well, between $25,000 and 
$30,000 a year for all our adver- 


tising.” 


you 


WHY IT FAILS. 

A great deal of advertising fails to 
pay because it has been prepared with- 
out a purpose. The one who wrote it 
didn’t have any definite end in view. 
He did not know what he would do to 
follow it up or in what way he couid 
reach the point of his desire, even if 
he had such a point. This sort of ad- 
vertising is not as valuable as the sort 
that is consecutive—the part of a sys- 
tem—a page or step in the plan that 
has been laid out intelligently. The 
advertiser who can make such a plan, 
who can make each announcement a 
separate argument helping to convince 
the public will usually fin@ results equal 
to his deserts and the success of his 
efforts measured 1 5 his own earnest 
ness.—A dvertising orld. 

——~+or 


Tue picture of W. L. Douglas, the 
shoe man, is appearing in about 8,000 
publications. Photographers do not get 
an order like that every day.—Adver- 
tising Experience. 


INK, 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Consul-General Stowe, of Cape Town, 
Africa, is very sanguine over the pros- 
pects tor American trade in that quar- 
ter of the world. The losses by war 
must be replaced, he says, and these 
losses cover salmost everything that en- 
ters into life—the implements with 
which to till the soil; the habiliments 
of mankind: the household necessities, 
and even luxuries; the beasts of food 
and burden; the stocks of goods of the 
merchant, now depleted or destroyed; 
vehicles for at least farm and freight 
use; machinery of all kinds for the 
farm and the mine; apparatus for light- 
ing cities and houses: equipment of 
tailways and cold storage plants; tele- 
phones, telegraphs, bridges: structural 
iron of all kinds, including pipes and 
tubes; water installations for cities; 
builders’ hardware, etc. The Jand of 
South Africa is adapted to the produc 
tion of sugar and fruit. of cotton. cof- 
fee and tobacco. and capital will enter 
to develop these industries. Large ad- 
ditions to the machinery and plants of 
the gold and diamond mines will be 
found necessary. and recent orders 
from America. amounting to $5,000,000, 
emphasize the efficiency of our mining 
machinery English colonists. loyal 
though they may -be, must buy where 
they can get the best goods for the 
least money and at the earliest delivery. 
—Leslie’s Weekly, New York 
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MUST PRINT THE ADS 

“A New Departure Company.” of 
Boston, through B. G. Underwood. of 
that city, has filed papers with the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General re 
questing the postoffice department to 
withdraw all postal privileges from 
such newspapers as refuse to print an 
or all advertisements which may be of- 
fered to them. In the petition filed the 
declaration is made that a newspaper 
claiming second-class postal privileges 
is compelled to print advertisements, no 
matter how objectionable they may be 
to the proprietor of the paper or its 
readers.—Editor and Publisher. 
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“BEAUTIFUL BUST DEVELOPED WITHOUT 
INSTRUMENTS,” 
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The Sun 
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THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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A TYPOGRAPHICAL ILLU- 
SION. 


There is but one kind of decep- 
tion that may be used in advertis- 
ing, and that is the kind that came 
in with the radical typography of 
the Saturday Evening Post. Ten 
years ago everything from a 
newspaper to a four-page circular 
was printed in monotonous col- 
uimns of solid tyne, with nothing 
bit leads and initials in the way 
of variety. A newspaper page, set 
in minion and printed upon pulp 
paper, is not the freshest or most 

tractive thing in literature, nor 
ih likeliest to appeal to readers. 

The Post publishers realized this, 
so the new way of “ playing up 
matter was evolved and overran 
the land. It is one of the most 
radical departures ever made in 
printing, for it is a subtle method 
of making matter appetizing and 
attractive. By breaking up the 


pages, keeping each story to itself 
under a plain head, a page of mat- 
icr is made something more than 


a, page of matter. By typographi- 
cal illusion it is made to appear 
better and taste better. It is as 
riuch improved as biscuit are by 
being put up in neat cartons. 

Such an advance in the art of 
attracting attention should not be 
allowed to go unutilized in adver- 
tising. The custom of putting a 
border around an ad fs now gen- 
etal, and is as much as can be 
done for small ads. , But when 
page spaces are to be filled this 
style of “playing up” makes it 
possible fof an advertiser to work 
typographical wonders. 

A department store page with 
the firm’s business heading across 
the top and the different an- 
nouncements packed in columns 
beneath it is no more attractive 
than the Wall street page of the 
New York Evening Sun. Like 
the financial page it will be read 
for its information, but not so 
menerally as if it were cut into 
*‘eyefuls” and put into cartons. 
The hosiery bargains must be sep- 
atated from the blanket sale an- 
houncement, fenced off in neat 
round-cornered borders, enlivened 
with a-small cut and arranged 
upon the page with some regard 


for good composition. Then it 

will be more attractive as a page 
and more attractive to read. If 
it is a page dealing with some- 

thing beside department store 
merchandise there is even greater 
opportunity for effective arrange- 
ment. An ad for an Arkansas 
land company or a Texas oil well 

can be gotten up in exact imita- 
tion of a Post page and be made | 
eminently alluring. Most ads that 
run to a page can be separated 
into small divisions. Not only 
will the page gain in sightliness, 

but in effectiveness, for the Post 
style makes it possible for readers 
to digest matter more rapidly. {n 
fact, it is a sort of pre-di_ ted 
literature. The reader does not 
tire. He does not have to begin 
at the beginning of the story and 
follow it as though it were a ten- 
mile stretch of railroad track. He 
browses from one sedgment. to 
another, getting the whole of :it 
eventually, without realizing what 
an immense deal of reading he 
has done. It is the difference be- 

tween taking him to a soda foun- 
tain where one syrup is sold and 
into another where he can have 
his choice of a dozen. ‘ Will you 
read what the Honorable Con- 
gressman Jones says about our oil 
well, gentle reader? Or wouldst 
rather ponder these quotations 
and specifications? Strawberry or 
vanilla—take your choice, or haye 

them mixed, if you will.” 

The Post's style has another aid- 
vantage—one that Sunday editors 
everywhere have paid tribute to. 
The Philadelphia weekly is known 
to the entire reading public, and 
the associations that its style 
brings up are usually pleasant, 
thanks to able editing. Its box 
headings have become almost a 
guarantee of entertaining reading, | 
and many a dull tale has been 
palmed off under imitation ones, 
for when a reader has been enter- 
tained in the pages of the Post he 
is willing to read a good many 
imitations upon sheer speculation. 
By following ‘this style, therefore, 
one reaps the benefit of this bit of 
psychology. __ 


ADVER‘ISING space that sells for prac- 
tically nothing is ~ usually worth: about 
what it costs. 
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According to the 


American Newspaper Directory 


for June, 1go1, the 


Des Moines News 


is credited with the 


Largest Circulation 


accorded to any daily paper 


In lowa. 
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By T. Russell, 


The most remarkable develop- 
ment in English advertising since 
I last wrote in Printers’ INK, is 
the discovery, by an ingenious 
American, of the fact that the 
English people, as a whole, can 
be trusted. This simple fact, 
which apparently no one had sus- 
pected before, has been the basis 
of one large business, supported 
by much the best advertising 
which has appeared in England 
for the last two years—I mean the 
business of the Clark Company, 
in the sale of standard works of 
literature, encyclopedias and so 
forth, through newspapers, on the 
instalment plan. The discovery 
that you can deliver the entire 
piece of merchandise on payment 
of the first instalment, and yet get 
the remaining instalments faith- 
fully paid over month by month, 
made this business. I do _ not 
think that the scheme of connect- 
ing each set of books with some 
newspaper (the Times Encyclo- 

edia Britannica, for instance) 
1ad a great deal to do with it. 

But this is not all. Thousands 
of volumes have been sold in this 
way, and now all sorts of other 
merchandise are similarly offered. 
The weekly newspapers of general 
circulation are full of advertise- 
ments into which this feature en- 
ters. The scheme spread first to 
gold watches; now it is all the 
way down to three-dollar-fifty 
barometers—in three instalments; 
and of course furniture has been 
sold on this plan for years, Cates- 
by's, the best of the popular firms 
in that class of trade, being excel- 
lent and most persistent newspa- 
per advertisers and early disciples 
and exponents of the “ change of 
copy” plan. But instalment plan 
advertising has never before held 
so large a field as it does now. 
Even electric belts are thus sold 
with success, a class of merchan- 
dise to which, on general princi- 
ples, one would not have thought 
the system well adapted. The 
whole thing is one more illustra- 
tion of a fact often noted in the 
experience of advertisers, namely. 
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ERS. 


that if you show confidence in the 
people, the people will reciprocate 
by believing in you. 

There has, concurrently with 
this, been a decided increase in 
the bulk of mail order advertising 
generally, and there is everywhere 
a tendency on the part of advertis- 
ers to come into direct contact 
with the public wherever possible. 
The publication of addresses in 
advertising goods destined to be 
sold through retail shop-keepers 
is far more usual than it ever was 
before. The reason of this is sim- 
ply the persistency among retailers 
of substitution; advertisers are 
glad of any opportunity to come 
into direct communication with 
consumers, in order that the lat- 
ter may be saved from the sub- 
stitution fraud. Substitution is 
more prevalent than it ever was 
before, in spite of advertisers’ 
strenuous efforts to prevent it. 

It is not difficult to foresee that 
the effect of substitution will ul- 
timately be the entire extinction 
of the retail trader. Owners of 
proprietary goods of all sorts will 
eventually, I think, combine to re- 
tail their own goods and cut out 
the substituter altogether by un- 
derselling him in his own bulk- 
wares. It would very well pay 
medicine advertisers, for instance, 
to form a huge trust, to open 
shops in all large towns, and sell 
their own proprietaries at face 
price. They would—and will—re- 
fuse to sell to the present retaiiers 
at all, and thus drive the latter 
from their counters, by selling 
drugs, and dispensary prescrip- 
tions, at or under cost. No one 
will ‘pity the displaced retailers, 
who will have brought this upon 
themselves by their unscrupulous 
substituting, just as they brought 
upon themselves what they now 
call the “ cutting ” evil—cut pric- 
es—a quarter of a century ago. 

I said years ago, in PRINTERS’ 
InK, that if one were asked to 
name the most ingenious advertis- 
ers alive, it would probably be im- 
possible to award the palm to pro- 
fessional publicists. fe after all, 
the best that the best of us can 
do is to write our advertising and 
get it printed and circulated at a 
great cost (and, if we do it pro- 
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perly, with profit); but the un- 
professional publicist gets in ahead 
of us, and secures not mere “full- 
length - next - matter - top - of-col- 
umn,” but matter itself; and gets 
it free. Yes, and he gets it writ- 
ten free, too; the newspapers do 
it for him free—and better than 
he could do it himself. He does 
not have to do anything but rake 
in the profits. 

The cases of the two English 
novelists most widely read to-day 
are instances in point. This lady 
and gentleman have reached their 
proud pre-eminence by methods 
certainly not literary, for every 
critic has ridiculed them. But 
they are people of such importance 
that they can’t be ignored. They 
have been advertised—free—into 
that position; just how, it would 
take too long to tell. Their skill, 
however, pales before the tran- 
scendent genius of Sandow, the 
professional strong man and phy- 
sical-school master, whose adver- 
tising prowess I have remarked 
on in Printers’ INK before. There 
never was any one in this country 
who got into the papers so often 
and so ingeniously as Sandow; no 
one—not even Hall Caine—who 
has done it with the same fine air 
vf wondering (like Mr. Vincent 
Crummles) “who puts these 
things into the papers.” Indeed, 
I sometimes wonder whether it is 
not the most extraordinary luck 
which pursues him, for he cannot 
even get involved in a law suit— 
ordinarily a sufficiently undesir- 
able experience—without his sys- 
tem, his school and his celebrity 
coming out strongly in the news- 
paper reports. 


The latest of his appearances, 
however, is a well-organized 
scheme. Some years ago Sandow 
said he would give prizes to the 
most successful students of his 
method. He said so in a‘ book 
which had a large general sale at 
a shilling and was a splendid ad- 
vertisement for the author and 
his products—none the less _be- 
cause it was in itself a good hand- 
book of physical culture. Well, 
last week Sandow had the Albert 
Hall—the largest concert building 
in England—to award the prizes 
in. Sandow’s pupils performed 
Sandow’s exercises with Sandow’s 
patent (proprietary) dumb-bells 
and Sandow’s muscle machine. 
Sandow’s competitors, in an ad- 
vanced state of what Hans Breit- 
mann calls “nodings on,” parad- 
ed and posed under Sandow’s di- 
rections, and three eminent men 
(Conan Doyle was one of them) 
“judged”’ their developed forms. 
Then Sandow exhibited his own 
prowess in Sandow’s exercises; 
and finally Sandow presented San- 
dow’s pupils with Sandow’s priz- 
es. The prizes took the form of 
handsome statuettes—in gold, sil- 
ver and bronze—of Sandow. It 
took from half a column to a col- 
umn to report this, and very few 
papers in the country got along 
without reporting it. 

The “physical culture” busi- 
ness shows up a good deal in 
American advertising. ~Probably 
there is a hint here for some one. 
But Sandow is a genius. 


—- +e 


” 


_ ADVERTISING at the present time 
is as much a part of business as is 
buying and selling. 








An Educator’s Estimate. 





“THE EVENING STAR is everything a 
newspaper should be.” 
sone 
Washington, D. C, 


W. F. HARRIS 
U.S. Bureau of Education), 








M. LEE STARKE, Representative {So's ge panes: 
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A “GUSHER” IN MINIMUS. 

One of the most striking win- 
dow attractions seen in New York 
in a long while is now in the win- 
dow of the Lucky Dime Oil Com- 
pany, 456 Broadway. It is a Tex- 
as oil well in miniature, gushing 
a stream of real, crude petroleum 
over a model derrick, filling the 
neighborhood with an atmosphere 
and a smell of oil, and conveying 
vividly to thousands of people the 
reality of something they are fa- 
miliar with only in the abstract. 
The model is fed by a pump and 
motor in the basement, requires 
little attention and is extremely 
simple in idea and _ construction. 
But it is one of the sights of 
Broadway, even to habitual tra- 
velers of that thoroughfare, and 
from morning till night it is hid 
by a throng of people of all class- 
es, from the laborer with his pick 
to the clothing jobber with his 
brand-new tile. 

“The newspapers have been 
full of oil stories the past year or 
so,” said Mr. Daniel J. Moore, 
vice-president of the company, 
“but I thought it necessary to 
give folks a clearer and more im- 
pressive notion of a real Beau- 
mont ‘gusher’ than can be con- 
veyed in words or pictures. The 
actual well itself is a wonderfully 
striking thing, so I set to work 
upon this model in the endeavor 
to reproduce some of its effects. 
After considerable tinkering I 
have finally got it into working 
condition. Yes, I am sole inven- 
tor. Does it attract stock-buyers? 
It attracts everybody! We have 
had it in continuous operation 
three days now, and upon each 
of those days we have given out 
over ten thousand circulars to 
people who stopped and came in 
for information. We could very 
easily have given out fifty thou- 
sand by distributing them broad- 
cast on the sidewalk. But we give 
them only to those who come in- 
side the store, and we put up each 
circular in an envelope, with ap- 
plication blanks, a sheet enumerat- 
ing our references and a booklet 
giving the history of the com- 
pany’s wells. If this matter were 
given out loosely the sidewalks 
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hereabouts would be strewn with 
it, but the envelope makes a com- 
pact, attractive package for the 
pocket, and most of those who re- 
ceive one put it there and take it 
along for reading at home. 

“The display cost about two 
hundred dollars to build, and is 
run at an expense of from one to 
two dollars a day. We have its 
counterpart at our Chicago office, 
It uses about a barrel of petroleum 
over and over, and is exceedingly 
simple. I have no doubt the 
principle could be used for other 
window displays. I make such an 
attraction and use it until it has 
lost its novelty. Then I look into 
my brain for something else. IJ 
have always used _ advertising 
wherever my interests demanded. 

‘We are using newspaper ads, 
too, in New York and Chicago. 
We shall spend between $4,000 
and $5,000 here i 
space. We have already used the 
Herald, World and Journal with 
satisfactory results, running about 
four six-inch double column ads 
through the week and twelve-inch 
four column ads on Sundays.” 

Jas. H. Coins. 


o.oo 
ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL. 


‘DEAR SIR—I HAVE USED ONE OF YOUR 
ELECTRIC BRUSHES, IT IS A _ GREAT 
SUCCESS AND HAS EFFECTED A REMARK 
ABLE CURE,” 
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THE BOSTON DRUGGISTS. 


HOW THE GO-AHEAD HUB RETAIL 
DRUGGISTS SEEK TRADE AND PUB- 
LICITY—SOME NOVEL WAYS. 


The druggists of the Hub are 
alive and an energetic set, and are 
thoroughly abreast of the times 
and right up-to-date in their ad- 
vertising methods. 

Yale, the pharmacist, had a life- 
size outline of a man made tae 
very day the President was shot, 
diagraming just where the bullets 
hit and tracing in red their proba- 
ble course, and displayed this in 
his show window, giving besides 
the daily pulse of the patient. 

Knight, the apothecary, was the 
first to seize onto the idea of uti- 
lizing a big chunk of the new ar- 
tificial ice for advertising purpos- 
es. A plant for the manufacture 
of hygienic ice has just been start- 
ed in Boston, and he had a cake 
frozen with one of his business 
cards way in the center of the 
block of ice, and this he proudly 
displayed in his show window un- 
til it melted away. 

The pneumatic tube system of 
delivery has just been installed 
in Boston, extending a distance 
of ten miles into the suburbs, and 
Woodward, the druggist, made a 
hit by advertising to deliver tele- 
phonic orders for goods via the 
new pneumatic tubes in less than 
fifteen minutes to any part of the 
Highlands. 

Another druggist—Gardner, of 
Franklin Square—has in his win- 
dows the miniature models of the 
yachts now sailing in the Cup 
races. They are rudely made, 
though follow the lines of the 9o0- 
footers pretty well, and their sails 
have a word or two on them about 
Gardner’s Hair Soles. 

Epstein, the cut rate druggist, 
with stores at 129 Summer street 
and 12 Tremont Row, marks all 
show window goods in this way: 
“Talcum Baby Powder, 5c., or go 
pay 20c. elsewhere,” and claims 
it is the most convincing way to 
prove cut prices. 

A good take-off is done by a 
druggist on Hanover street, who 
emphasizes the jump beans have 
taken in price, to the dismay of 
all Hubites, by stringing a lot of 
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beans high up in his show win- 
dow and placing in it a pla- 
card reading: “ Beans Are Way 
Up. Drink Our Soda; It’ 
Luncheon in Itself. 

Lewis Co., 
have a practice that is peculiar 
to the trade of giving back the 
original prescription after being 
carefully copied, es and num: 
bered. Mr. W. Johnson, as- 
sistant manager ye chief in 
charge of the prescription depart- 
ment, says he is certain that the 
returning of the doctor’s original 
prescription has helped _ that 
branch of their business. 

Paul C. Klein, at Tremont and 
Boylston streets, regards his elec- 
tric sign of four letters, only say- 
ing “Soda,” as the best ad he 
ever had. He does a big evening 
trade, and the bright glow of the 
electric sign attracts as nothing 
else could. 

Druggist Hubbell, of Hubbell & 
McGowan, at Washington and 
Newton streets, when asked what 
he regarded as the best advertise- 
ment he ever had, pointed with 
pride to a placard in his window 
that said: “ Hospital and dispen- 
sary prescriptions filled at custo- 
mary low prices.” He added that 
this card cost him 25 cents and 
had probably brought several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of business. 

The firm of Jaynes & Co. and 
W. A. Chapin, corner Summer 
and South streets, have an eye- 
attracting perambulator on _ the 
street consisting of a covered 
wagon so constructed as to almost 
hide the horse from view—in fact, 
all of his horseship is hidden ex- 
cepting his head, and the driver 
is also out of sight, and as the 
sides of the odd-looking vehicle 
have signs that are well painted 
in bright colors it makes a good 
street ad. Mr. J. S. Alley, mana- 
ger of the store, says the firm is 
well satisfied that it pays them, 
and he also added that Prinrers’ 
INK must have an extensive cir- 
culation, as whenever one of their 
mechanical window exhibits are 
mentioned in the Boston corre- 
spondence, they receive inquiries 
about the devices from all parts 
of the world. 

Jos. L. Parker, at Tremont and 
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Eliot streets, has a novel way of 
advertising by letting out umbrel- 
las on rainy days with his ad on. 
He requires a deposit of 50 cents 
but charges only 10 cents for the 
use of the umbrella. 

Another druggist lets out in- 
valid chairs for a small considera- 
tion, stipulating that he receives 
the trade of the family while the 
chair is in their possession. 

The best window displays 
round the Hub are made by Cas- 
carets, Ripans, Orangine and Bur- 
nett’s Breathlets. The first three 
named use collapsible cartons 
and lithographs in making dis- 
plays, but the Breathlets people 
have something new and a genu- 
ine novelty. It consists of cut-out 
card-board white doves and pink 
cupids, which are profusely sus- 
pended in a show window from 
wires above. Each figure says 
“Use Breathlets.” 

That many druggists or their 
clerks in Boston are attentive 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK is pro- 
ven by the fact that they make 
use of so many ideas mentioned in 
the Little Schoolmaster. Nearly 
every drug store in town now has 
that sign in the doorway saying, 
“Have you forgotten anything?” 
that was suggested by one of your 
correspondents not long ago. 


A WANT AD PLAN. 


A friend of Printers’ INK, who oc- 
casionally reads want ads for recreation, 
thus refers to a plan adopted by the 
Sunday Inter-Ocean of ——— to stim- 
ulate interest in its want column: 

I was thrown into something re- 
sembling a fit Sunday as a result of 
running my eye cooneliy over the want 
columns of the Inter-Ocean, It ap- 
peared to me that certain of the adver- 
tisers had gone insane or else that the 
gentleman who arranges the matter in 
the pages had gone drunk. This was 
the first ad that astonished me: 

16 Astor st., near Division st. and 
the Lake—Artistic, original; best home 
living in Chicago; room with board, $5 
to $9 per week. 

And apenas, clearer, deadlier than be- 
ore; 

And I had no more than recovered 
my equanimity when I saw this and 
broke down again: 

7 E. 22d st.—Elegant house; finest 
room, location, and best board at mod- 
erate prices. 

No sleep till morn, when youth and 

pleasure meet, 

Merciful heaven! I thought—the mil- 
lenniumi Here is an honest keeper of 
a boarding house who frankly admits 
his board, at from $5 to $9 per week, 
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to be nearer, clearer, deadlier than .be- 
fore! And another frankly announcin 
that at his house there is no sleep ti 
morn! I went on, and presently I 
found this: 

_ For Sale—Business corners, ripe for 
improvement, on street car crossings 
and at elevated stations. Knight & 
Marshall, 97 Clark st. 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony 
street. 

It has a slightly demoniacal ring, 
but is not »articularly significant. 

A man in Jesup who wants to sell 
a stock farm closes his announcement 
prettily with the words: 

On with the dance! let joy be uncon- 


fined; 

A medical institute which cures thin 
by mail declares all transactions to 
strictly confidential, and then cries out: 

Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s 

opening roar. 
which might reasonably be expected to 
disconcert the shrinking, timid soul 
that yearns for treatment. 

I ceased reading at this point, but I 
doubt not that there were other ads 
fully as peculiar as these. What I 
wanted was an explanation. It was not 
difficult to find. 

The verse of a poem is scattered each 
Sunday throughout the want columns 
by lines, and three prizes—$3, $2 and 
$i—are offered to the first three ao 
ple who find the lines and paste them 
together and name the author and send 
them to the prize editor. 

It is quite entertaining, but how do 
the advertisers like it? 


> 
WAITING A FAVORABLE TIME. 


“Did you ask the old man for his 
daughter? ” 

“Not yet.” 

“Why not?” 

“I’m going to wait until he begins 
to feel the benefit of his fall advertis- 
ing.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER EX- 
PRESSION. 


“a BACK NUMBER.” 
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THE SUNDAY EDITIONS. 

Somebody has felicitously dub- 
bed the Sunday edition of the met- 
ropolitan newspaper the “ rapid- 
firing gun” of advertising. No 
words could more aptly describe 
the functions it performs and the 
manner in which it performs them. 

This edition—the development 
of the past ten years—has also 
been described as a Sunday maga- 
zine. That simile is pat from an- 
other point of view. 

In view of the fact that to-day 
the Sunday edition exceeds in 
some cases in amount of reading 
matter the remainder of the out- 
put of the sheet of which it is part, 
and that in some cases its circu- 
lation is asserted to be more than 
half a million copies, and that a 
decade ago it actually had no ex- 
istence and had probably barely 
been conceived even by the 


shrewdest and far-seeing journa- 
lists, this development must be ac- 
counted for as one of the mar- 
velous achievements of an era of 


marvels. It is to be doubted if 
even after its institution as now 
evolved, its possibilities were re- 
cognized at the beginning. But 
then the Sunday edition as to-day 
constituted is a development—a 
development without a precedent. 
It would be difficult to foretell 
what it will have become ten 
years from now. Although per- 
haps not an ephemeral creation, 
it is not probable that it has 
reached its last stage, but appears 
to be now only resting, before tak- 
ing another step in its. process of 
evolution. 

Its interesting phase, at least 
from the view-point of the readers 
of Printers’ INK, is its relation 
to advertising. Here it has filled 
a place that had previously not 
been occupied at all. The want 
may have been felt, but only in a 
vague way. Some practical medi- 
um which would permit the ad- 
vertiser to learn almost immedi- 
ately the attitude of the public 
towards the product he wished to 
place before them. 

Its worth as a medium of this 
character was not immediately 
grasped. This conviction proba- 
bly came to the minds of adver- 


tisers after its development had 
been assured. There was no me 
dium which would compare, in ra- 
pidity of returns. This alone 
makes it valuable to the advertiser, 

It may be said that the reading, 
and more especially the pictorial 
contents of the Sunday editions 
is such as to make the judicious 
grieve. Few will have the hard 
hood to gainsay this. But true a 
this is, does it in the slightest af 
fect the value of the edition as far 
as the advertiser is concerned? In 
this connection Lincoln’s  well- 
known saying, pat to the occasion, 
must be borne in mind: “Ifa 


circulation of the more popular 
Sunday editions is pretty sure evi- 
dence that the people like that 
sort of a thing. 

Another advantage to the ad 
vertiser given by the Sunday edi- 
tions, and scarcely to be over- 
estimated, is that he may quickly 
discover any mistake that he may 
be making, and set it right. 

Another consideration, but one 
which can barely be hinted at, is 
how comparatively little capital is 
required in beginning a campaign 
in the Sunday editions as against 
all the old mediums. It is not 
alone that rates are so much low- 
er, but that by reason of their gen- 
eral circulation they reach some 
of the classes aimed at by nearly 
all advertisers. If the advertiser 
keeps a close watch, therefore, he 
ought to be able in a few weeks— 
at most three—to gain the desired 
knowledge. J. W. Scuwanrtz. 


WHAT PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 
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‘RECOMMENDED AS A SUPPLEMENTARY 
AID TO EDUCATION,” 
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The New Weekly 


Founded, owned and controlled by 
The Medical Profession of America. 


American 
Medicine 


Edited by GEORGE M. GOULD, A. M., M. D. 


AMERICAN MEDICINE owes its inception to the expressed wishes 
of thousands of physicians in all parts of the country. It has already a guar- 
anteed weekly circulation of 16,000. Over 9,000 physicians are stockholders. 





From PRINTERS’ INK, May Sth. 

A weekly journal pubiished in Philadelphia. calied AMERICAN MepicinR, is an infant in 
point of age and apparentiy a giant in strength having more pages and more advertising than 
any other medical journal. and some people say a /arger subscription list. Just what the 
secret of this success may be, and whether it is ephemeral or permanent. is exciting the interest 
of all who watch the progress of medical journalism. 

Cleveland JOURNAL OF MEDICINE Tells Why. 


AMERICAN MEDICINE isa model of journalistic excellence from whatever point it is viewed. 
Its editorials are keen and ring true; it is full of love for the profession of medicine ; its 
originality is apparent ; its typography and paper are unusually good ; its first number was the 
largest ever issued by an American medical journal ; and, in fine, AMERICAN MEDICINE isa 
pronounced and fixed success from the very start. Owned and absolutely controlled as it is by 
a large number of the leading physicians of all parts of our country, it deserves the support of 
every physician. 


ADVERTISE TO DOCTORS. 


Physicians are perhaps the most influential class. Their judgment ix 
accepted as final in most families. Therefore, even with articles not primarily 
intended for prescription, advertising to physicians proves profitable. 

Almost every physician has at least twenty-five families under his care. 
Families average five members. Thus 125 times 16,000 represents 560,000 
individuals indirectly reached through our regular readers alone. 

Nearly all the great Pharmaceutical and Chemical firms advertise in 
AMERICAN MEDICINE. Refer to any of them for an opinion of its adver- 
tising value. Ask your doctor how it stands professionally. 

During October, November, December and January 
“American Medicine” will reach, besides its regular 
subscribers, every practicing physician in the United 
States and Canada, 

This offers an unique opportunity for securing the attention of the whole 
American profession. 

An article of merit should be introduced right. Reach the PHYSICIANS, se- 
cure their indorsement and thereafter you have a firm foundation to work upon. 

Advertising Rates: $16 per page per issue, smaller space pro rata. 

Forward copy with order. Or send circular matter and we will prepare 
advertisement and submit proof; no extra charge. © Our experience in talking 
to doctors is at your service. 

H. D. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


AMERICAN MEDICINE PUB. CO., 1321 Walnut St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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THE GROWTH OF CITIES 
AND_ITS RELATION TO 
ADVERTISING. 


The census, which is provided 
by the government at a cost of 
about $15,000,000, is the most im- 
portant aid in the study of adver- 
tising. There,.and there only, is 
shown the relative wealth, the 
measure of education, the propor- 
tion of home-born as compared 
with foreigners, the growth of cit- 
ies, or the decline of population 
in certain districts. 

Far more than half the well ad- 
vertised articles of the day find 
the bulk of their sale in cities and 
towns. The increase of the urban 
population should bring with it a 
proportionate increase in their 
output. If it does not, it is safe 
to infer that some rival article is 
gaining ground, or that the public 
was losing interest in the goods. 

Our American life is a most in- 
spiring study in connection with 
this growth of cities. To-day 
nearly one-third of our entire pop- 
ulation dwells in towns of over 
four thousand inhabitants. Twen- 
ty years ago about one-quarter 
could be classed as “ urban.” This 
rapid growth of city life increases 
the demand for articles of luxury, 
and the extraordinary improve- 
ment in transportation facilities 
now brings twice as many pos- 
sible buyers within range of the 
city stores. The cities have grown, 
but their reach for trade has ex- 
tended even more rapidly. Their 
temptations—bargains catalogued 
and pictured in the daily papers— 
are too strong for rural minds to 
resist, especially when a five-cent 
car fare will often carry them fif- 
teen miles to the great stores, 
whereas but a few years ago such 
a trip would have cost from thirty 
to forty-five cents. 

The sudden building up of a 
city creates conditions which do 
not exist where the conditions of 
population have been longer set- 
tled. Brooklyn grows rapidly as 
a result of the overcrowding of 
New York. Her people are gath- 
ered from all parts of the country. 
Their tendency to take an interest 
in new articles is greater than that 
of the Philadelphians, whose foot- 
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steps follow closely in those of 
their forefathers, 

Iron is found in the South. Bir. 
mingham springs up in Alabama, 
but is hardly a Southern city, as 
its main force comes from Penn- 
sylvania. Its purchasers will re 
flect that fact and will in no wise 
be a fair indication of the general 
conditions of the State. 

Some small town, on the coast 
or’ at some healing spring, will 
become suddenly fashionable. Its 
population will double, but it will 
probably deserve even more con- 
sideration than the figures seem 
to justify, since the transient pop- 
ulation is not counted, and is 
probably far in excess of the num, 
ber of settled residents. 

It is an interesting and an in 
spiring picture that the cens 
spreads before the advertiser, 
Growth, progress, expansion, the 
amassing of enormous wealth 
not in money alone, but in powe 
over time, and space, and nature 
nor in the hands of a few only 
for the average wage and the aver 
age wealth improve with each d 
cade that is recorded.—Artemai 
Ward, in Fame. 


——$_+o9—__—— 
CAUSES FOR SMALL WAGES, 


Every employee pays for superinten¢ 
ence and inspection. Some pay mor 
and some less. That is to say, a dé 
lar a day man would receive two do 
lars a day were it not for the fact 
some one has to think for him, lo 
after him, and supply the will that ho 
him to his task. e result is that 
contributes toward the support of tho 
who superintend him. ake no m 
take about this: incompetence and di 
inclination require supervision, 
oy pay for it, and no one else doe 
—The Philistine, 


—_——_+e—— 
WHAT PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 
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“A RISING MAGAZINE.” 
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473 Million Dollarsto Spend! 


The Gold produced from 20 Kiondikes 
and Alaskas Is Not In It with This 
Bumper Crop of the Northwest. .... 


T2 MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Is the Greatest Paper of this Section. 


Advertisers Get the Greatest Results in 
TheJournal. That is why they use it more — 
than any other paper in the Northwest. 


FIGURES THAT PROVE IT. 
Measurements for August, 1903. ad 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL, 27 days, .. 

Minneapolis Tribune, 31 days, morning and 
evening and 4 Sundays,. . ... + ~- 883 

Minneapolis Times, 31 days and 4 Sundays, . 667 








‘The Journal also ran 1,422 more Paid Wants in 27 days of 
August than its nearest competitor did in 3) days, which shows that 
it is the leading Want Ad ism of this section. 




















C. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising Department, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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THREE HUSTLING DRUG- 
GISTS IN NASSAU STREET. 


“An attractive stock of staple 
drugs, toilet requisites and cigars 
—our window display to draw 
people into the store—our soda 
fountain to convert them to cus- 
tomers—good store manners, 
cleanliness and prices neither 
above or below what other folks 
are getting, to retain trade.” 

Upon this simple business plat- 
form three young men who com- 
pose the firm of Reid, Yeomans & 
Cubit have, in a year and odd 
months, built up a prodigious re- 
tail drug business at No. 140 Nas- 
sau street—a store that has been 
the grave of half a dozen previous 
retail enterprises. 

If a young druggist, looking 
about New York for a likely piace 
to open a retail drug store, were 
to walk into the canon known as 
Nassau street this morning, he 
would probably give very brief 
consideration to No. 140—unless 


he knew something of its inner 


history. In fact, Nassau street it- 
self would hardly appeal to him 
at all as a thoroughfare where 
drugs could be sold, for from end 
to end it is given over to fretful 
mortals who are on their way to 
make millions, and who have 
small time for drugs—mortals 
who jostle one another off the fu- 
tile little sidewalks, skip around 
and between trucks, run under the 
noses of cab horses and make Nas- 
sau street a place of peril for 
corns and ribs. A young drug- 
gist would be justified in hurrying 
out of Nassau street forthwith. 
And No. 140 is, just now, the 
most unattractive spot for a re- 
tail drug store to be found in the 
whole length of the gorge—out- 
wardly. It is buttressed in with 
great beams, forming a long, dark 
tunnel scarce five feet wide, and 
looks, when one finally fights his 
way to the door, like the entrance 
to a silver mine in the heart of 
the Rockies. Yet from 7 till 7:30, 
six days in the week, this store is 
filled with people who buy various 
things of Reid, Yeomans & Cubit. 
Furthermore, each day brings an 
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increase of trade, with indications 
that it will keep on increasing. 

When the present occupants 
took No. 140 under consideration 
there were several reasons why a 
retail drug store should have met 
failure there, and the extremely 
simple methods by which they 
have built up an enviable business 
in spite of these reasons are well 
worth study. For one thing, the 
people who pour into the Wall 
street district each working day, 
and who make up Reid, Yeomans 
& Cubit’s customers, have little 
time to give to drugs during their 
business hours. According to Mr. 
Yeomans, president of the com- 
pany, there are but half a dozen 
physicians in the whole district. 
The prosperous population of the 
sky-scrapers has its family prac- 
titioner at home, is little given to 
buying patent medicines and buys 
its drugs almost exclusively in the 
residence parts of the city. Again, 
the district is populated almost 
wholly by men. Woman is repre- 
sented by a scant minority of ste- 
nographers, clerks, cashiers and 
brokers’ clients. Lastly, No. 140 
had been a scene of retail failures 
for several years before Reid, 
Yeomans & Cubit took it. A sa- 
loon, a book store, an auction 
room, a “gents’” furnishing store 
and a restaurant had met disaster 
there successively. 

The members of the firm were 
interested in two pharmacies in 
Brooklyn when they began to con- 
sider their present stand in the 
spring of 1900, and after they had 
gone over the pros and cons of the 
problem carefully they decided 
that, though there were many rea- 
sons against the enterprise, there 
were also reasons that favored it. 

“From several standpoints it 
seemed as though a modern phar- 
macy ought to succeed there,” 
said Mr. Yeomans, “so we set to 
work upon our plans. By seiling 
one of our Brooklyn stores we got 
together $25,000, which is scant 
capital for such a venture. We 
had confidence in our theory of 
the situation and our methods for 
establishing a paying business 
here, so we went ahead buoyantly. 
We knew that the people we 
meant to cater to were more pros- 
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perous than any other class to be 
found in Greater New York, and 
therefore we knew that the burden 
of the thing lay with us. If we 
could get into their good graces 
there would be little danger of 
lack of patronage. 

“Our stock and fixtures cost 
$21,000, including our big $7,000 
soda fountain. We intended to 
open on the first of May, but were 
delayed and did not open until the 
seventh. We did no newspaper 
advertising nor did we use any 
other outside medium. Our win- 
dow is our only means of saying 
things to our public, and seems 
best for us. In a smaller town we 
could make use of papers to good 
advantage, without doubt, but we 
believe that New York is too big 
for us to cover. Our window an- 
swers all purposes. A month be- 
fore our opening we had an- 
nouncements in it that ran about 
as follows: 

“*We are coming! Will be 
with you about May 1. Soda with 
much fine flavor, nicely served. 
Good store manners; good atten- 
tion.’ 


“*Do you take your soda where 
you happen to be, or do you save 
your thirst for the place you are 


sure of? Fine soda, 5c. May 1.’ 

“Upon our opening day we 
served 2,800 people at the fountain 
and did an encouraging trade in 
our other departments beside. Our 
posters had been read by every 
one in the district, apparently, and 
every one seemed to know that we 
were open. Success was with us 
from the first day, and we have 
never had any blue half hours. 
We gauged the needs of our clien- 
tele nicely, and our trade is stead- 
ily increasing. 

“T am inclined to the opinion 
that our fountain is, next to our 
window, the best means we can 
ever have of reaching new cus- 
tomers. We would probably be 
helpless without either. We pay 
especial attention to the quality of 
our fountain drinks. Downstairs, 
in our basement, we filter and 
carbonate our own water, and 
make all our syrups and fountain 
supplies. We are scrupulous in 
the matters of cleanliness and po- 
lite service, and people who drop 


in to drink soda generally come 
back. Presently we have them 
buying other things. 

“Our window makes us many 
a steady customer. We make a 
point of keeping forty or fifty ar- 
ticles in it all the time—staple, 
necessary articles, neatly displayed 
with price cards. There are many 
small trinkets that people buy 
upon the spur of necessity—espe- 
cially men. A man never goes 
out deliberately to buy a tooth 
brush, but sees a display in a win- 
dow and is reminded that he needs 
a new one. 

“ Soda, toilet articles and cigars 
make up the bulk of our sales. 
Our prescription trade is good, 
but not what it would be in a resi- 
dence district. Our patent medi- 
Cine trade is smallest of all, 
though we sell large quantities of 
the pocket remedies—Ripans, 
Bromo Laxative Quinine, mint 
tablets and the like. 

“ Our store, as you can see, is 
laid out with a view to handling 
trade quickly. The main show- 
case in the center is 4x29 feet, has 
convenient glass top-slides that 
can be opened from either side, 
and contains articles that are most 
often called for. It is an exceed- 
ingly handy arrangement. Our 
whole store is 29x70 feet, with a 
basement of equal size beneath. 

“No, we make no effort to get 
trade through cut prices. We 
make a cut on patent preparations, 
but the rest of our prices are on 
an average with those throughout 
the city. Cut rates are not so 
great an inducement to customers 
down here as cleanliness and good 
service. We sell very little to 
women, though we carry a large 
line of goods that appeal especial- 
ly to them—perfumes, toilet pow- 
ders, etc. Men buy these freely. 

“We run seven to nine men in 
connection with our soda foun- 
tain all the year round. We have 
the pick of experienced drug help, 
for we give our clerks short hours 
and Sundays off. These privileg- 
es stimulate them to good work, 
and they are anxious to remain 
with us. We had an anniversary 
celebration on May 7 of this year, 
and though the business men here- 
abouts are a breathless lot, they 
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seemed to take quite an interest in 
our little jubilee. We had three 
policemen at the door, an orches- 
tra of five pieces, thirty-two 
clerks and soda dispensers, and 
served over 9,000 people at the 
fountain. We have never served 
less than 1,000, but this was our 
1ecord-breaker. We gave away 
bushels of perfume samples and 
manicure conveniences as souven- 
irs, and did a thriving trade all 
over the store. 

“We are beginning the mail or- 
der business as a side line now. 
Last January we printed 10,000cop- 
ies of our first catalogue and dis- 
tributed it mainly to customers. 
Our trade from this source is not 
very large as yet, but is growing. 
It consists principally of orders 
from customers who are away 
from town—at resorts and coun- 
try homes. Since last spring we 
have been under the disadvantage 
of the beamwork outside. Our 
entrance has been shut off from 
view and our store darkened. So 
far as I can see, however, it has 
not hurt us, and the repairs to the 
building will be completed about 
November 1.” 

Mr. Yeomans writes all the 
window and stock cards used in 
the store, and is, therefore, the 
firm’s only advertising specialist. 
His cards seldom rise to what is 
called “cleverness,” and a profes- 
sional twister of advertising sen- 
tences would doubtless think them 
crude. But each card says some- 
thing about its goods, and each 
tells the price. In fact, through- 
out the whole establishment there 
is no tendency to be “freakish.” 
Seemingly, nothing short of a dy- 
namite explosion would appeal to 
Nassau street and stop it in mid- 
flight, but the place—not sensa- 
tional in the least—simply a drug 
store, somewhat improved in point 
of laying out, kept eminently 
clean. If our young druggist in 
search of a store were taken into 
it and told the story of its success 
he would probably pass upon it the 
opinion that the small boy passed 
upon the circus’ trick elephants: 
“They don’t do nothin’ but what 
y’ could do y’rself!” It is a very 
plain drug store, with little of the 
strenuous in its make-up, and its 
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success is proof conclusive that 
business must be first and adver- 
tising second. 


—_+o>—____<—_— 
COPYRIGHTS. 


Some confusion exists in the minds 

of advertisers on the subject of copy- 
rights. The Librarian of Congress 
says that no copyright will be issued to 
protect coined names, names of manu- 
factured articles; of games or puzzles; 
of substances, products or medicines. 
The name of a series of books or pic- 
tures cannot be copyrighted except in 
connection with some specific work in 
the series. The name of a newspaper 
cannot be copyrighted, but each indi- 
vidual issue of it can be. Probably 
much of the confusion is caused by a 
failure to distinguish between copy- 
rights and trade-marks. Catch-lines and 
phrases will not be copyrighted. 
_In establishing the principle of copy- 
right, it was the purpose of the govern- 
ment to encourage original works of art 
and of literature. Nothing in the shape 
of an advertisement, pure and simple, 
is recognized as belonging to these 
classes.—National Advertiser. 


ee ——e 
THE MAN OF MANY SERMONS. 


A newspaper whose columns over- 
flow with ads of business men, has 
more influence in attracting attention 
to, and building up, a city or town, 
than any other agency that can be em- 
ployed. People go where there is busi- 
ness. Capital and labor will locate 
where there is an enterprising commu- 
nity. No power on earth is so stron 
to build up a town as a newspaper wel 
patronized, and its power should be 
2ppreciated.—Rev. T. De W. Talmage. 


—— +9 
ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL, 
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“‘ GENTLEMEN—BEFORE I USED YOUR TON- 
Ic MY HAIR WAS REAL. GRAY. NOW 
THERE IS NOT A GRAY HAIR LEFT.” 
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Statement of Circulation of the 
Pittsburg DAILY PRESS for 
the Six Months Ending 
July 31, 1901. 
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Cc. J. BILLSON, 


Manager Foreign Advertising Department, 


Tribune Building, Stock Exchange Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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BANKING BY MAIL. 


The experimental stage of find- 
ing out if it is possible for a sav- 
ings bank to secure depositors by 
mail has passed. The success the 
few pioneers have had now places 
this feature of business in the per- 
manent class of successful mail 
order businesses. In this article 
it is Our purpose to give a brief 
outline of the methods of the Pru- 
dential Trust Company of Pitts- 
burg, for the benefit of every oth- 
er reliable savings institution, so 
that they can increase their sav- 
ings deposits through the mails. 
There is a large amount of money 
in the hands of country folk, 
which, through lack of better fa- 
cilities for hoarding, is put away 
in old stockings, chimney places, 
between the leaves of books or 
other outlandish places. These 
people can be induced to put their 
money in banks if their confidence 
can be secured. 

The Prudential 


Trust Com- 


pany’s methods are very simple 


and original. Their scheme of 
operation is applicable to any sav- 
ings institution. This trust com- 
pany uses space in the daily Pitts- 
burg papers and a few agricultural 
papers, emanating from that city. 
Through their ads they call farm- 
ers’ attention to the exceptional 
facilities their bank offers for 
opening a savings account. In ad- 
dition to their advertising they 
also mail circular letters to the 
farmers, in which they point out 
the advantages, such as money 
laid away becoming useful in times 
of illness, making old age com- 
fortable, curtailing extravagant 
habits and acquiring frugal ways. 

This circular letter is accompa- 
nied by a 20-page booklet. The 
booklet is also sent out to every 
inquiry in answer to ads. In it 
the smallest detail of the banking 
business is clearly explained. 
Throughout this booklet trite say- 
ings are scattered, set off from 
the balance of reading matter in 
another color of ink. Every one 
of these sayings dwells upon the 
importance of having money laid 
aside for a rainy day. “Saving in 
youth insures an independent old 


age,” is one of the best samples 
of these little proverbs. 

Instructions are plainly written 
as to how to open a savings ac- 
count; how to forward savings 
for small amounts by mail, and 
the advisability of buying postal 
notes, postoffice orders, express 
money orders, or checks or drafts. 

With every circular and book- 
let a card is sent, upon which lines 
the signature, residence and occu- 
pation are printed. Space is also 
left for remarks. This the appli- 
cant for savings account fills out. 
On the right-hand corner at the 
top of the card, above the signa- 
ture, is printed the by-laws, rules 
and regulations of the bank, 
which, the moment the applicant’s 
signature is appended, he assents 
to live up to. 

Besides this the Prudential 
Trust Company gives every de- 
positor after having deposited $1 
or upwards, a handsome steel sav- 
ings bank. This bank is sent de- 
positors without the key, which 
the bank retains and is opened by 
them when returned with the con- 
tents. The depositor, whenever 
he saves $5, returns the savings 
bank to the Prudential Trust Com- 
pany, together with his deposit 
book. The bank opens it and cre- 
dits the depositor with the amount 
sent and then returns it for fur- 
ther use. The express is paid 
both ways by the depositor. 

There is no business as simply 
conducted as banking by mail. No 
frills or hidden ways about it. 
The country folk need only be 
convinced of a bank’s reliability. 
They already know the advantages 
of an account with a reliable and 
secure savings institution. There 
is no savings bank that cannot al- 
most double its deposits through 
the mails—Mail Order Journal. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING 

PHRASE. 


‘IT PROLONGS LIFE.” 
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Another Chapter of Results 





THE ABILENA CO. ,< Me | Pnasioant, 
© wrens oF he 


. WHITE, Vioe-Paegment, 
ARLENA Minanay WaLLe. Che Only Ameri catia 
Cathartic Water 


ABILENA 


Abilene, Kensas, 9/14/2100, 


Ur, RR, Whitman, 
Kansas City Journal 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Dear Sir,- 
It gives ux pleasure to express our appreciation of 
the Journal as an Advertising medium, As you know, we first launched 
our AbilenA Natural Mineral water on the market in January of 
the present year. 

Our advertising since that time has been confined to the 
Kansas City Journal, and our business in the short épace of eight 
months has grown to proportions greatly exceeding our expectations, 

The Journal must have credit for the results, as it has 
been the only medium utilized, and for the last three months the 
monthly increase in our sales has been practically 100 per cent. 

Very truly yours, 
The AbilenA Company, 


QR ee - Seo'y. 





THE KANSAS GITY JOURNAL 


Daily and Sunday, over 50,000 
Weekly, over 130,000. 


Largest Daily, Sunday and Weekly > nag 
tion of any newspaper, morning or evening, i 
any other city in the United States, the size 
of Kansas City. 


THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 
EASTERN OFFICES, WESTERN OFFICES, 
407-10 Temple Court, New York. 1104-5 Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 
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TALKING POINTS. 
By Hollis Corbin. 


In advertising ordinary mer- 
chandise it is often difficult to 
evolve a strong talking point. 

At the same time a strong talk- 
ing point is almost invariably nec- 
essary to insure quick results. 

Mr. Wanamaker might draw a 
large crowd by the simple an- 
nouncement of a “great furniture 
sale,” but the other merchants who 
can do so are few and far between. 

Cut prices are generally the 
talking point. 

Deep cuts in prices will usually, 
if widely advertised, bring quicker 
returns than any other argument. 

There are millions of people 
who are continually watching for 
bargains. 

On the other hand, there are 
millions of people who do not be- 
lieve in bargain sales. 

It generally pays the man who 
tells these other millions that he 
has to charge the highest prices 
because his goods are the best. 

Perhaps nearly every one in the 
world would like to get something 
for nothing, but there are plenty 
of people who have given up try- 
ing and who have decided that 
the most economical plan is to 
always buy from the merchants 
who frankly say that their prices 
are high enough to include the 
fair profits they are entitled to. 

But that kind of people cannot 
be won over immediately. 

They may wait months or years 
to let the merchant prove his sin- 
cerity. 

’ Tt therefore follows that, to 
make a good, liberal profit, and 
make it quickly, one must find 
talking points aside from’ cut pric- 
es and high qualities. 

I will illustrate: 

Every large paper generally con- 
tains advertisements of desks. 

Each dealer generally carries all 
kinds of desks at all kinds of pric- 
es, and it would seem that any 
dealer coming out with some good 
reason why all of his desks are 
better than all others would get 
excellent returns from his ad. 

I would suggest a mouse-proof 


desk. 
All desks could easily be made 


mouse-proof by nailing a piece of 
tin plate over the bottoms, and yet 
I never saw a mouse-proof desk 
advertised, while every desk user 
I have ever known has, at times, 
been driven to questionable 
thoughts, if not to strong drink, 
by the damage done by mice. 

The pests seem to find their 
way to the top floors of the best 
sky-scrapers as readily as they 
find the basement of a grocery 
store. 

Other things being equal, nearly 
every buyer would buy the pro- 
tected desk. 

The dealer may argue that my 
suggestion is not practical because 
he could not induce the various 
manufacturers to make the im- 
provement. 

So much the better. 

The dealer who would attend 
to this little finishing touch him- 
self would have the advantage to 
himself, while, if he were to in- 
duce the manufacturers to attend 
to it, he would put his competi- 
tors in possession of the same 
talking point. 

Another illustration: 

Most people do not like to make 
two jobs of buying an umbrella, 
and yet that is generally necessary 
if they “bring it back and have it 
marked free of charge.” 

A large share of the umbrellas 
in use have been purchased on 
rainy days for immediate use, and 
they do not bear the owners’ 
names because it is inconvenient 
to take advantage of the unusual 
free marking offer. 

ii Ree + 


BUSINESS ADVERTISING EX- 
PRESSION ILLUSTRATED. 


aaa - 


‘“, LONG LINE OF UNIFORM MATERIAL.” 
‘ 
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CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


CIRCULATION STATEMENT 
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STATE OF OHIO, 
CuraHuGa County, 
Elbert H. ., being duly sworn, says that he is Business Manager of the Cleve- 
land Plain DEALER, and that the above is a true statement of the circulation of said 
newspaper during ‘the first six months of the year 1901. ELBERT H. BAKER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this third day of guy. A. D. 1901. 
. R. AGate, Notary Public. 


Cc. J. BILLSON, 


Manager Foreign Advertising Départment, 


Tribune Building, New York. Stock Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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AMERICAN PROSPECTS IN 
MEXICO 


Mexico is a progressive coun- 
try, and furnishes to American 
trade the richest market for the 
modern improvements and manu- 
factures. The secret of success in 
reaching this market lies in ad- 
vertising, and the American pro- 
ducer should realize this fact if 
he desiresethe patronage of Mexi- 
can merchants. There are good, 
reliable newspapers—dailies, week- 
lies and monthlies—whose circu- 
lation ranges from one to fifty 
thousand each issue. The tram- 
ways—electric or mule power— 
are found in all cities of any con- 
sequence, and these offer another 
channel of advertising. Some 
billboard work is also done but 
not to any great extent. There 
are several good agencies in the 
city of Mexico which handle this 
line of work and are thoroughly 
reliable. Our trade relations are 
gradually improving, but not to 
that degree which might be ex- 


pected if more advertising were 
done to bring our goods before 
the eyes of our southern neigh- 


bor. England, Germany and 
France have for years steadily in- 
creased their sales in this coun- 
try, either by sending commercial 
travelers to solicit orders or by 
the use of advertising mediums. 

The progressive development of 
Mexico during the past twenty- 
five years has been almost as ra- 
pid as that of this country, and in 
the various cities numbering from 
fifteen to four hundred thousand 
inhabitants all modern improve- 
ments are installed, and electric 
lights, telephones and tramways 
are as familiar to the average 
Mexican as to the American. Un- 
der the superb administration of 
President Diaz, the Republic of 
Mexico has advanced with aston- 
ishing strides, and the next de- 
cade promises surprising results 
in exchange trade relations. 

Its natural resources are unsur- 
passed. The various altitudes af- 
ford every sort of climate. Wheat, 
barley, oats, corn, coffee, potatoes, 
apples, pears, peaches, strawber- 
ries, grapes, melons and all gar- 
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den produce are found in the tem- 
perate zone, while at lower alti- 
tudes are bananas, vanilla, the 
chocolate plant, rubber, ginger, 
sugar, etc., some of which form 
valuable products for exportation. 

The mineral wealth is bound- 
less, copper, iron, silver and gold 
being found in nearly all parts of 
Mexico, and several large coal de- 
posits are being developed. The 
exportation of valuable timber is 
quite an item in the progress of 
the country. 

The general business feeling in 
Mexico toward the importation of 
American manufactured products 
is liberal. They know that our 
high-class goods are equal, if not 
superior, to those of any other 
country, and business men who 
are inclined toward expansion of 
trade can find no better field. - 

The area of Mexico is about 
one-fifth of that of the United 
States, and there is the same cos- 
mopolitan population, while Amer- 
ican, English, German and French 
capitalists are rapidly entering 
and investing money in this won- 
derful country. This influx of 
foreigners has also stimulated the 
Mexican, and he is anxious to 
learn and improve his situation 
and country, and is ready to re- 
ceive the instruction from the 
alien. Formerly the sons and 
daughters of the better families 
were sent to the English and 
French colleges to complete their 
education, but now our country 
can claim the greater percentage, 
and this is gaining every year. 

“Having lived five and one-half 
years in Central and South Amer- 
ica and Mexico, I consider the 
latter country undoubtedly the 
most desirable for the extension 
of trade. This object can be ra- 
pidly developed by judicious ad- 
vertising, as the people are great 
readers, and the middle and upper 
classes are always ready to adopt 
solid business ideas, the lower 
classes being also very receptive. 

To create a demand, the best 
methods of advertising to reach 
all classes are through the news- 
papers and attractive mediums 
which reach the homes of the con- 
sumers.—Zmmons Bell, in Publicity 
by Specialists, 
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THE 
American 
Newspaper Directory 


[ISSUED QUARTERLY.] 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 


This work is the source of information on Newspaper Statis- 
tics in the United States and Canada. 


Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians and the 
Departments of the Government rely upon its statements as the recognized authority 

It gives a brief description of each place in which newspapers 
are published, population, railroads, local industries, name and location of county, etc., etc, 

It gives the names of all Newspapers and other Periodicals. 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class, Nationality, etc. 

It gives the Frequency of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher’s name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription Price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation—present, as well as for a series of 
years past, thus enabling an advertiser to determine the probable future. 

It gives a separate list of all papers rated in the body of the 
book with a circulation of over one thousand. 

It gives a separate list of all newspapers issued on Sunday 
with 2 circulation of over one thousand. P 

It gives a list of all Class Publications (Religious, Agricult- 
ural, Medical, Trade, in Foreign Languages, eic.), and a complete index to ane class. 

It gives a list of new newspapers established or reported dur- 
ing the year preceding. : F ; 

It contains maps of each State, showing towns in which there 
are ye ape with more than 1,000 circulation. 

It also contains other valuable tabulations and classifications. 


As the most important portion of the information supplied by a mercantile agency con- 
sists of a report of the financial strength of the person about whom information ts asked, so 
is the circu/ation of a newspaper generally considered the point upon which informat‘on 
will be of most value to the advertiser. The greatest possible care is taken to make the 
Directoy reports correct. Every publisher is applied to systematically. Allinformation 
is taken in a form which excludes any but definite statements : while every effort is made to 


protect honest publishers against such as would resort to disingenuous reports to gain an 
unfair advantage. 


A NEWLY REVISED issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory for 1901 was 
ready for delivery on Tuesday, September 3d. 
Price, Five Dollars. Delivered carriage paid. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.,, Publishers, 
10 Spruce Street, New York, 
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THE “ TIMES’” GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY. 


In a handsome 36-page supple- 
ment with gilt cover, the New 
York Times of September 25 com- 
memorated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding and takes occasion 
to tell the story of its life—an ex- 
ceedingly pithy story, giving much 
interesting national, local and 
newspaper history, and many side- 
lights on famous mortals general- 
ly. Briefly summarized, theTimes’ 
life runs thus: 

It was established in 1851 by 
Henry J. Raymond, George Jones 
and E. B. Wesley, with the first- 
named as editor. American news- 
papers were just emerging from 
the weird period when it was 
deemed necessary for an editor to 
defend his views on the duelling 
ground. The Tribune and the 
Herald were the most powerful 
and widely read dailies in New 
York, but the founders of the 
Times believed that “the social 
heresies of the one and the abomi- 
nable nastiness of the other” war- 
ranted a new journal. Mr. Ray- 
mond was one of the most com- 
petent newspaper makers in the 
city, having served both the Trib- 
une and the Courier and Enquirer. 
The great Greeley, who, accord- 
ing to Emerson, “undertook the 
thinking of the American farmer 
at two dollars a year,” had dubbed 
him “The Little Villain,’ but he 
also paid tribute to him as the 
only man in his service whom he 
had had to drive away from his 
work and to bed. 

The first number of the new pa- 
per was issued on Thursday 
morning, September 18, 1851. It 
had four six-column pages of the 
present size. In order to gain an 
immediate footing the price was 
fixed at one cent, but though the 
circulation reached 26,000 the first 
year there was a loss. With the 
initial issue of the second year 
the price was raised to two cents, 
with an increase to eight pages. 
The circulation dropped to 18,000, 
but quickly rose again, and from 
that time till now the Times has 
enjoyed prosperity. 

The first three years of its life 
were passed at 113 Nassau street. 
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In 1854 it moved ‘o Nassau and 
Beekman streets, and in 1857 to a 
building of its own upon the pres- 
ent site. This building was sub- 
sequently the home of the Geo. 
P. Rowell American Newspaper 
Advertising Agency. In 1887 it 


was torn down to make way for 
the present skyscraper. 

Mr. Raymond edited the Times 
until the very day of his death in 


1869. He was active in the politi- 
cal life of the State and nation, 
and had the distinction of being 
the godfather of the Republican 
party. He was succeeded: by Mr. 
John Bigelow, Mr. George Shep- 
ard and Mr. Louis J. Jennings in 
turn, the latter being the editor 
under whose management the in- 
famous Tweed ring was attacked 
and overthrown in 1869-71. In 
1876 Mr. John Foord took the edi- 
torial chair and retained it until 
1883, when Mr. Charles J. Miller, 
the present editor-in-chief, suc- 
ceeded him. 

From the death of Mr. Ray- 
mond the paper was controlled 
and managed by Mr. George 
Jones, the surviving founder. 
Upon his own death, in 1891, it 
was sold to the New York Times 
Publishing Company, of which 
Mr. Miller was president and 
chief stockholder. The name and 
good will brought Mr. Jones’ es- 
tate a round million of dollars. In 
1896 the company was reorganized 
and Mr. Adolph S. Ochs became 
publisher and general manager. 

Among the well known writers 
who have contributed to its col- 
umns were Harold Frederic, Fitz 
James O'Brien, William L. Alden, 
Augustin Daly, William Swinton 
(sorrowfully known of all school- 
boys), Samuel G. Goodrich (‘‘Pe- 
ter Parley”), Noah Brooks, Miss 
Midy Morgan, the Times’ noted 
cattle market reporter, Joseph 
Hatton and others. 

4g All the news that’s fit to 
print” was adopted by the present 
management in 1896. The Satur- 
day book review was launched Oc- 
tober 10 of the same year. From 
May 31 to October 31, 1900, a 
daily edition of the paper was 
printed upon the Exposition 
grounds in Paris. and was so no- 
table a piece of Yankee enterprise 
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that it brought Mr. Ochs the de- 
coration of the Legion of Honor. 

The policy of the Times, clear- 
ly stated at the outset, has stead- 
ily held to clean typography, clean 
news impartially printed and the 
reflection rather than the making 
of public opinion. Its index ex- 
purgatorius includes word con- 
tests, prize puzzles, immoral 
books, diseases of men, female 
pills, fortune tellers, clairvoyants, 
palmists, massage, offers of large 
salaries and things for nothing, 
guaranteed cures and speculations 
that guarantee large dividends. 
This is in strict keeping with its 
endeavor to produce a “complete 
daily newspaper for the self-re- 
specting man, his wife, his son 
and his daughter.” The price of 
the paper has fluctuated between 
one and five cents. The present 
price of one cent was fixed in 1898. 

The Jubilee number had been 
prepared for distribution with the 
issue of September 18, but was 
postponed a week owing to the 
death of President McKinley. A 
fac-simile reprint of the first num~- 
ber was a feature of the souvenir 
issue, and the souvenir supple- 
ment contains ads from nearly two 
hundred firms who have been in 
business a half century or more. 
A list of upwards of one thousand 
New York businesses that have 
existed as long as the Times was 
printed as well. The supplement 
is written in a liberal spirit, and 
is worth preserving for its his- 
tory of events that shaped the 
American newspaper of to-day. 

Jas. H. Coitrns. 
SOME HUGE SHOES. 


The factory of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. is engaged in turning out a 
special order of shoes such as is not 
often received. The order is for two 
pairs of shoes for Edward Beaupre, the 
giant who is now exhibiting at Crescent 
park. This gentleman is 7 feet 10% 
inches tall and weighs a mere _ 396 
pounds. He is but twenty years of age 
and claims to be the largest giant liv- 
ing to-day. Naturaily shoes fitting a 
man of such mastodonic proportions at- 
tract attention at the factory. 

The size of the shoes is 23. They 
are four wide. One pair is of box calf 
of the double-decker style, while the 
others ere patent calf, to be worn on 
more dressy occasions. — Brockton 
(Mass.) Times, August 20. 





CHANGE in the ad, change in the till. 


INK. 


IN THE FAR EAST. 

C. Ashina, the editor of the Tokio 
(Japan) Daily News, who is making 
a trip oom the world, recently tod 
a writer for the Washington Post the 
following interesting account of news- 
papers and newspaper making in Japan: 

“The Japanese of all classes read 
newspapers, and in Tokio, which has 
avout a million and a half of people, 
there are twenty-one dailies. The busi- 
ness is profitable, though tne papers are 
sold for a very small sum and there is 
not a great deal of advertising. The 
advertising is increasing very rapidly, 
however, and most of the newspapers 
are prospering. A composing room in 
Japan is a very different thing from 
one in America. It is a great source 
of regret to us that the character of 
our written language does not permit 
the use of the typesetting machines. 
\ve use in our office, as is done in-sev- 
eral other Japanese newspaper offices, 
imnroved rotary presses. e cannot 
utilize modern typesetting devices un- 
til we have eliminated the Chinese 
characters from our writing, and this 
we hope to do. The Chinese characters 
are ideograms, expressing ideas, not 
words or syllables. There. are about 
45,000 of them, and they are divided 
into groups, 200 or 300 in a group. Our 
characters are syllabic, and there are 
forty-seven of them. 

When the manuscript is sent from 
the editor to the composing room, it is 
first taken by boys who go about the 
room lifting from the great stacks of 
cases containing the Chinese characters 
those called for by the reading matter. 
Then the boy takes the manuscript and 
the Chinese types to the compositor, 
who sits in front of a case holding the 
Japanese syllabic characters, and the 
compositor sets up the sentences. It 
was very complicated, but it is the only 
way available at present.”—Results, 

a oe 


ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL. 


3I 


“DEAR SIR—YOUR PREPARATION OF CRUSH- 
ED OATS GAVE ME GREAT SATISFACTION.” 
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NOTES. 


H. &. Goodwin, advertising agent, 
Malden, Mass., has been declared a 
_ bankrupt. 


Tue mailing cards of Francis I. 
Maule, 402 Sansom street, Philadelphia, 
are attractive and original. 


A New York advertising journal 
calls attention to the fact that the Lax- 
akola publicity seems to have dropped 
out of sight completely. 


KLEINMAIERS, a Hawes hat agent in 
Marion, Ohio, cleverly connects the 
Hawes hat interview in Printers’ INK 
of September 25 with his local ads in 
the Marion (Ohio) Star. 


Remove the uncertainty of circula- 
tion and newspaper advertising will be 
as certain in results as in any other 
busigess transaction of buying and sell- 
ing.—Results, Indianapolis. 


Epcar R. Preyer, 45 Beaver street, 
New York, publishes an interesting 16- 
page booklet, ‘“ About Whisky.’ It 
tells how whisky is made and describes 
the various methods of distilling. 


L. E. Putten, formerly advertising 
manager for J. C yer Co., is now 
salaried representative of the Brockton 
Times, Pawtucket Times, Lynn Item, 
Worcester Telegram, Lewiston Journal, 
with an office in Boston. 


Tue Home Dental Supply Co., Colo- 
nial Building, Detroit, Mich., are now 
making six months contracts, advertis- 
ing their Home Dental Outfit and _spe- 
cialties, in city and rural publications. 
Contracts placed- direct. 


Georce A. McCLetian, who has been 
identified with the Press-Republic since 
its inception, in the capacity of adver- 
tising manager, has resigned to take 
the position of business manager with 
the Muncie (Ind.) Star and News. 


Tue September issue of the Maine 
Central, published at Portland, Me., 
contains interesting articles on ‘‘Maine’s 
Fall Sport,” the game laws and an_arti- 
cle, ‘‘ Autumn in the White Moun- 
tains.” The articles are beautifully il- 
lustrated with large half-tones. 


Britt BrotuHers, outfitters to men, 
279 Broadway, New York, have _pub- 
lished a dainty booklet entitled ‘‘ The 
Faliacy of Mere Cheapness.” It is 
3x6 inches in size and conspicuous for 
good argument and excellent mechani- 
cal appointment. 


WITH its issue of Saturday, Novem- 
ber 16, the New York Evening Post 
will complete its hundredth year and 
celebrate its centennial with a special 
number, part of which will be an exact 
reproduction of the first number of the 
paper, as published November 16, 1801. 


Tue Merchants’ Association Bulletin, 
October number, has made its first ap- 
pearance. The paper is _ published 
monthly hereafter by the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, New York 
Life Building, New York. The prime 
object of this publication is to inform 
their members and the public of what 
the association has done, as well as 
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concerning the matters they have in 
hand. 


Tue Atlantic Monthly stopped its 
presses and postponed its publication 
to pay a brief but well-deserved tribute 
to the latest—and it is to be hoped the 
last—Presidential martyr, William Mc- 
Kinley. The glowing words and sym- 
pathetic tribute of the Altlantic will 
sink deep into the heart of every true 
American man and woman. 


Tue September 14 issue of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Homestead contains 
24 pages, which are commendable for 
good presswork and practical arrange- 
ment of reading matter and advertise- 
ments. The front page contains half- 
tones of excellent snap-shots of the late 
President McKinley taken during his 
visit to Springfield two years ago. 


ADVERTISING has come to be so im- 
portant a part of the daily newspaper 
in the eyes of the reading public that 
as the Chicago Times-Herald justly ob- 
serves, it is doubtful if an American 
daily newspaper which should refuse to 
carry advertising could secure any hold 
on the people. The great majority of 
readers find the advertising columns 
interestin and _ profitable.—Pittsfield 
(Mass.) Journal. 


Tue Kaufman Advertising Agency, 
New York, is sending out samples of a 
souvenir designed by them for the 
Amelia Bingham Stock Company. It 
is 10x12 inches in size, contains eleven 
full-page portraits of the principals’ in 
the cast of “ The Climbers,” done in 
imitation etching, and four scenes from 
the play in half-tone. The cover is a 
unique effect in imitation burnt leather, 
with a portrait of Miss Bingham. The 
whole is rich and in excellent taste. 


Tue Philadelphia Record sagely re- 
marks that there is no better evidence 
of the value of newspaper advertising 
than the fact that no business man. who 
has ever tried it judiciously and exten- 
sively has abandoned it. This is shown 
by an examination of the files of one 
of the oldest of the substantial news- 
papers of Boston. All who were ad- 
vertisers ten years ago are larger ad- 
vertisers to-day, except those who have 
died or who have otherwise retired 
from business. 


“Gatoporr, the Talking Pony,” by 
Tudor Jenks, pictures by Howar 
Cort; 12mo, cloth, handsome cover de- 
sign, 12 full-page illustrations, $1.00. 
There is no doubt as to Mr. Jenks’ po- 
sition in literature; he is one of the 
most amusing of present-day writers, 
and all that he gives us is good read- 
ing. His books are sources of delight 
from beginning to end, and favorites 
among parents who judiciously select 
what their children shall read.—Henry 
Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 


Tue Nassau Advertising Company, 
of 3 Beekman street, recently made ‘an 
assignment to Thomas Greenwood with- 
out preference. The deed was signed 
by Edgar T. Keyser as president. The 
company was incorporated in March, 
1898, with a capital stock of $25,000. 
Charles Howard Williams, the attorney, 
said that the assignment was due to 
the loss of one of the largest accounts 
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an inability to meet maturing ob- 
ee. He could not tell the ifabili- 
ties and assets, but thought the liabili- 
ties are less than $10,000.—New York 
Times, September 17. 


Frank S. EpMINsTER, a well-known 
advertising agent, died on September 
22 at his home, No. 348a Gates avenue, 
Brooklyn. He was born in Cornish, 
N. H., fifty-nine years ago. Coming 
to New York, he was for many years 
associated with the advertising firm of 
Dauchy & Co. Later he organized and 
became the president of the New York 
Advertising Agency. This was succeed- 
ed by the firm of F. S, Edminster & 
Co. Latterly, Mr. Edminster was en- 
gaged in financial and brokerage busi- 
ness, and was vice-president of the R. 
H. McDonald Drug Company, of New 
York and San Francisco. 


Tue Advertising World is in receipt 
of a copy of the last issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, published 
quarterly by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 
Spruce street, New York. About ev- 
erything imaginable in the way of com- 
mendation has been said of this direc- 
tory since the publication of the first 
edition over thirty years ago, but none 
of the praise has done it more than jus- 
tice. t tells the whole story about 
every publication on the continent and 
gives all necessary information about 
the town in which it is published. And 
it comes nearer to being accurate than 
any other newspaper directory. 


Heman Burr died from h®art disease 
at his home, No. 31 West Forty-sixth 
street, New York, September 17. Mr. 
Burr was born in Mercer, Me., on June 
27, 1823, and his early life was passed 
on his father’s farm. e was educated 
at Portland, Me., and at the age ct 
nineteen taught school at Troy, N. Y. 
In 1860 he started an advertising agen- 
cy, which has continued to the present 
time. About 1890 he took his two sons 
into partnership and the name of the 
firm was changed to Heman Burr & 
Sons’ Advertising Agency. Mr. Burr 
was one of the pioneer advertising 
agents in this city.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Wuat promises to be a leading feat- 


ure of the book season is a new hu- 
morous book by Charles M. Snyder, 
author of “The Comic History of 
Greece,” ‘The Comic History _ of 
Spain,” and other popular books. The 
work is now in the presses of Drexel 
Biddle, publisher, Philadelphia, and 
will bear the title of ‘‘ Runaway Rob- 
inson.” It is to contain seventy pic- 
tures by George Reiter Brill, the cele- 
brated artist. Several critics who have 
read the advance sheets proclaim that 
Mr. Snyder’s book will achieve great 
success; that it has an adroit humor 
for the old and is a splendid story for 
the young. 


“Tue New York Jeweler for 1902,” 
annual catalogue for the wholesale 
trade, published in its thirtieth issue by 
Ss Myers & Company, manufactur- 
ing and wholesale jewelers, Myers 
Building, Maiden Lane, New York, is 
a commendable work. It is a book of 
468 pages, 8'%4x10% inches in size, du- 
tably bound in cloth, ornamental front 

cover design, richly stamped in silver 
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and gold. The book is illustrated 
throughout, showing actual cuts of the 
goods advertised. f. is divided into de- 
partments, which makes ordering easy. 
It is a fine and practical piece of cata- 
logue advertising well calculated to 
bring results. 


THE manager for Harry Beresford, 
who began a starring tour in ‘“ The 
Wrong Mr. Wright” this week, is do- 
ing some novel advertising through the 
medium of postal cards. In every city 
he sends cards to the physicians and 
druggists bearing the following lines: 
“Prepare for a rush of business. Peo- 
ple are sure to split their sides laugh- 
ing at ‘The Wrong Mr. Wright.’” To 
the undertakers he sends word: “ Pre- 
pare for an increase of business. Peo- 
le will surely die laughing at Harry 
Devestord in “The Wrong Mr. Wright.’ ” 
To the tailors he says: ‘“‘ Prepare for 
a rush of business. People are certain 
to burst their buttons a at ‘The 
Wrong Mr. Wright.’ ” e has a pos- 
tal card for every line of business.— 
New York Evening Telegram. 


THE long drawn out suit of the 
Globe-Wernicke Company, formerly of 
this city, but now of Cincinnati, against 
the Fred Macey Company, of this city, 
for infringement of patent in making 
sectional bookcases, has terminated in 
favor of the Macey Company, an opin- 
ion having been handed down by Judge 
Wanty dismissing the suit. he suit 
was begun in January of last year in 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Western Michigan, and its purpose was 
to enjoin the Macey Company from in- 
fringing certain claims oF a patent is- 
sued to L. Wernicke in 1896. 
Fraudulent imitation and unfair com- 
petition in the manufacture and sale of 
sectional bookcases were also charged, 
but this portion of the suit was dis- 
missed on a demurrer filed some time 
ago. The decision of Judge Wanty in 
that part of the suit alleging infringe- 
ment is that no such infringement ex- 
ists.—-Grand Rapids Evening Press. 


_ “Caps and Capers,” a story of board- 
ing school life, by Gabrielle E. Jackson, 
illustrated by C. M. Relyea, is a genu- 
inely wholesome and modern story of 
boarding school life and quite unlike 
the general run of this sort of litera- 
ture. All through this charming book 
there is plenty of the fun that is the 
result of happy, healthy girlhood. There 
is a comical “Caps and Capers Club,” 
with its secret meetings and midnight 
spreads; jolly sleigh rides in their sea- 
son; a sleep walking act for the bene- 
fit of an over-zealous teacher: ellin 
matches, and the most delightful wed- 
ding that ever was; and all these hap- 
penings are set forth in such a vein of 
happy thought, that young people the 
world over will read them with the 
keenest interest. Mrs. Jackson writes 
charming books for the young, leading 
them through most delightful fields ot 
imagination and romance. The human 
interest is never wanting in her work: 
her powers of observation are keen; 
she draws characters as they should be 
drawn, and tells a story well. “ Caps 
and Capers” is beautifully printed, 
hound and illustrated; one dollar.—- 
Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 
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WORTH DOING. 


When you hear a country merchant 
declaring that advertising does not pay, 
do not abuse the merchant. he 
chances are that he has tried advertis- 
ing and found that it did not pay be- 
cause he did not know how to advertise 
and the Sree of his town paper 
either could not or would not help him 
find the right way. The publisher of a 
country newspaper whe permits a gen- 
eral merchant’s ad to stand more than 
four weeks is committing business sui- 
cide. And it is business suicide for a 
publisher to run a “watch this space” 
ad because the advertiser is too busy 
to write a good ad to fill the space. 
Publishers should endeavor to teach 
right advertising methods to their pat- 
rons. Change the ads frequently, a 
if necessary write the copy for the 
advertiser. It may mean more oie 
but it means more money.—Omaha 
Western Editor. 


+ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this er this head two inesor more, 
without d: y, 26centaaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WA NTS. 


Pooa POINTS ‘costs ts 50c. Brings $50, Plan 
Cir. free. POINTS, 104 Points, Boston. 


GEND 25c. for my three bi money-making 
advg. schemes. H. B TRUNDLE,Danville, ve 


pegs will take charge of medical mail or- 
der business Has years of experience. 
GEO. W. SMITH, M. D., Macon, Mo. 


ORE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats eats any t two other papers. 


HANCE with newspaper or pub. Some, pw 
young man, Tr e education, co’ 
iting. “8S. C.,’”’ 312 12 E. High St., Jackson, Mich, 


HE best adwriters rs started asreporters Send 
10 cents for “ How to be a Reporter.” Ad- 
dress GEORGE HENRY ‘Sure, American 
Building. 


Ne Te 


WNERS wang to sell, kp be avoid pub- 

Heity and obtain bes' asers, eos 
consult C M. —” Hewapaper Broker, 253 
Broadway, New Yor 


12 A WEEK, steady work, house to house 

pinticiting subscriptions to good daily in 
FORRER:” care F man who will earn it. 

Address" WO R,” care Printers’ Ink. 


A*® day paper man an desires to connect with 

ppd or business manager or 
or good weekly. References. 
a Ad- 


wear aye Cy Mf 
A* feet man an of 1] long e 
ability to create, develop an: 
matize and direct 


o ‘orce, 
wishes to. ake change. At present qmaleret- 
Address “ H. D. Z.,” Box 172, Indianapolis 


sg for 5 line aivertisements 4 weeks 

100 lilinois newspapers ; 100,000 circ 

tion wie: =. oe —- weekly papers same 

rate. Catal pplicat HICAGO 
NEWSPAPER NION, ie a ‘St, New York. 

AM a circulation and advertisi paises. One 
new ne gained 7, O90 a coeneen 

now 


~ oy with 
busi- 


10 
ula- 


wha 
ing results only. care 


m. . 
“C.R.B,’ 
ANTED—FE-very advertisement writer to se- 

cure a copy of our book of -made 


advertisements. 
tions and catchy phrases. 


A veritable mine of 
8 


hundred examples of b 

ae a th ht stimulator for advertisement writ- 
poctpa: id on a reoslts of price, $1. Ad- 

dress GEO E P, ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 

New York, 
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I AM a practical printer of 15 yee oa 

on sonapager and <> work and as 
and busi r. I have $2,000 I wi 
vest with ‘services seme newspaper business. 
Best references  civen and FOWLER 8 
particulars. A. FOW ‘occoa, 





Ga. 

poe medical_m ine, 100 
pees matter, ——- nex’ month, de- 
sires to secur t control of 
ee ey 


or will sell the adver: isi -~ L. to a respon- 
sible partnership. or will admit a reliable man to 


000 worth of adversist 
eae 9 i clreulars in 10 day: 
and “Schem 9: Kddress 
care Printers’ ink. 


VW TAN TED—Amateur and pi and professional yeten. 
mee —_ for the most 
ive n 





secured 
Alecks ” 
“ F. E. A, ”» 


ne. 


yearly su 

months’ trial trip and a meter. 
months’ Pp an exposure m 

= ry~ te but ‘But sample « copy will aes mailed 


‘o-cent amps or 10c, in coin. Address 
AMERIGAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 361 
Broadway, New York. 





—_ +> —__ ——_ 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Mess BROTHERS; price, $10; P. O. Box 

449, Philadelphia. 
oto — 


s 3% more ; 
THE GOIN WhaPren co., oe Mic 





NUMBERING ‘MACHINES. 
oF pumbering machine is the best. WETTER 
NUMB’G MA E Cu.,515 Kent Ave., Bklyn. 
PAPER, 


Ques for campled of our Seal na ~ Re A 
8}¢c. per lb. No ledger at sam 

Ee ch it. BASSEIT & SUTPHIN. 4 yt 4 
t., New York City. 


——__~e>+—___—_ 
IMPOSING STONES. 


EST quality Geo: a imposing stones, 
B two ~-4 aiols BO oe uaref oot Cash 
with order. THE GHONGLA i: SORBLE 1 FINISH. 
ING WORKS, Canton, 


ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


es pet or When ayou 
Reliable” t ouls = om right's No 
2ii, North Third St. — 


patente nce 
LETTER BRO1 BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, receiv received from newspaper 

ising. wanted and to let. What have 

ou *, nee kind do you wish y me hireof ust THE 
EN OF LETTERS "N, 595 Broadway, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING DESIGNS. 
a IDEAS. The best equipped art 


nt. 
ENGRAVING Cco., 
140 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SUPPLIES. 


AUGE PINS, 3 por } 10c. PRINTERS SUPPLY 
CO., Grand Island, Neb. 
HIS paper is rinted with ink manufactured 
, 4 W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 
Ltd., 17 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices to 
cash buyers. 


EO — 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


TT? E best on be found by pnts me. All 
seats, on locations, all —- Cc. M. 
PALMER, ewspaper Broker Broker, 253 we te N.Y. 


$2, 00 BUYS an old-establis 


= job pee in Non Jereey. If 
you, mean business call or write. pene waere 
need apply. A. C. DALTON, Newfield, N 
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SPECIAL REPRESEN: TATIVES. 
AND MA "AXWELL 
L‘s Serk Row, New York, telephone 3293 Sony 
landt, special representatives for leading dai: 
newspapers. ee 


POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 

ANCELED printed or addressed 
we and stamps bo ug ht for cash. Bre 
MANUFACTURING 13 Park Row, New York. 





——+o>———_ 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


D Process Stereotyping Outfits, $14 up. No 
yo of ype Two easy engravin meth- 
ods, with mate’ ) eo sno etching. Booklet 
samples, for stamp. H. KAHRS, 240E.33d 8t., N.Y. 


—+o>——_——_ 
ILL USTRATORS AND II AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Grana® EDITION. 


furnished the half-tones for one of 


ayy on issued. THe 
‘ou 
ARD RoR vine Cor co. OF . Rew voRE, 


61 Ann 8 


—_—_~o>——_—_ 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


HE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO., 61 Ann 
8t., New York. 
RE finest engraving raving plant in the world. 
T "dur Our half-tone lates ave known everywhere 
NGRAVING 
fth Ave., New York. 


mmnatiineme 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


opaas MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
aterial, new and second hand. 
Type, aor only, at ‘foundry prices and dis- 
ca above price. 
linder to a bodkin furnished 
NNER, FENDLER & CO, N. Y. City. 


——__+o>—__<—_ 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


T= are many so-called addressing ma- 

chines on the market, but remember that 

Wallace & Co. ~ is the — 2 row in 

use among snare throaghons the 
nters’ Ink, Cosmopolitan 


coun Sach as 
ne Co., Butterick Pub. Co., ort, ‘oft 
Augusta, Me., ‘and many others. Send for circu- 
lars. WALLACE & CO., i0 Warren St., N. Y. 


el 
DISTRIBUTING. 


HHH HAHA RBAARAABEARAAAAH 
HOWE ADDRESSING CO., 4 
208 So. 4th St., Philadelphia. 
Delivery b; special’ oe of Calen- 
dars, Pamphlets, Books, Circulars, Cata- 
logues, etc., with or without receipts. 


NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
ELLERS, b are deali h A. H. 
S™aMina, Wikinlee sfc Signa choas $2 
Plants for sale, $500 to > 835,000, A tic to Pacific. 


25 Ties US Re wean Rea 
PALMER, 


le > 
Newspaper Broker, 253 1 ik News York. 


———_ +o 
AD VERTISING NC NOVELTIES, 


BPorze. letter openers. Send for circular. 
H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 


x 5 00 IN geruine Confederate money t for only 
2c. CHAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


FO the f invi.ing announcements 
of Adve “Hove: ties ay to benefit 
reader av well as advertiser, 4 lin oo at be in- 
serted under this herd ance fc once for one ‘do 


a Patent Lamp or Electric Light 
or. The best adverti 
id ford4c. GE-). 
9 Ft. son, la. Proprie- 
tors Xunshine Waukesha Water. 


INK. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


‘(HE MYERS MAILER; price, $10;P. 0. Box 
r 49, Philadelphia. om 
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FOLLOW UP SYSTEMS. 


| ee matter telling all about them free. 
alta acancraaes Muskegon, Mich. 


+o 
“MU USLIN SIGNS. 


AND-PAINTFD mushin vi flepe 
list free. STAR SIGNER Wartsboro. ey N.Y. 


ELE CTROTYPES. 


W ‘aikctro E give special ‘attention ition to making of good 
: electroty, ay newsp’rads. Prom; a4 
e carefully as city. 


work ¢ 
ELECTROTYPE Con 24-26 Vandewater St., N Y. 


FOR RENT. 


SS" tnd totes in store, excellent, well of Mente’, offices 

geet ofts in the new Beach Bu! , 125 East 
8t. All modern | ae and electric 

> Ae centrally lo ated in busiest business dis- 

trict. Apply to re. BEACH, 361 Broadway, or 

to your own bro! ker 








HALF 1¢ TONES. 


CramaL HALF-TONES for sale. No proofs, 
; make known pod Ln AF A in. or 
— lectros 6c. gen: 

4 ies that have ed tn tne 
AMER CAN AMATEOR PH KAPHER, 361 
Broadway, New York. 


PREMIUMS. 


REALE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of su; = premiums suitable for 

ers and from the foremost manu- 
poctaring and wholesale Guess in = ee and 


kindred | 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO. is-00 68 Maiden Lane, 


ee oe 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


EXAS oil stocks of the 
you more money quic’ 
investment nowadays. The Texas 
now flowing more oil than all the rest of 
world combined. For a short time you can 
develo tin then 
ny 


——— 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


wi pr and Tacking in oe of com 
lass work. Railroad sh nm 

factory and saw muillare chief indu: 

BERT U. MAY, Mccomb, Miss. 


E a careful house to house distributions 
f Circulars, Pooklets, Pamphlets, Cata- 

logues, Samm ples of Merchandise, 
Medicines, ete. in Philadel ia and surrounding 
poy Populati } lower than 
1\G be gbtained eleeirhcre. ofA, baler 
o. r 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 


ries. HER- 


ADDRESSES. 


AMES and addresses wen wrented (Fastern & Cen- 
tral States). State what you have. Box 952, 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 


ui M resses 
4,83: - ry: the State on Washing 
tora Sub oonee 


Also have fresh addresses cs te 4 
80 have fresh a f agents an 
7 order buyers all over U. 8. M BOWLES, 

-» Woodford, Vermont. 


50, 000 *3 FARMERS In Io’ Iowa owing 2% cattle, 

50 hogs or over. t.very one a live 

stock man. Very valuable list for stock food, 

windmill. feed grinder, etc. 100,000 Iowa tarmers 
ni h ow. farm, wo 
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tn he N. 


[moeuation, Binghamton,N as. tells subs. by 
mail where to from maker. 


EXCHANGE, 


Ww4 ANTED—To exchange, | @ small amount of 
advertisin gs with high-class maga- 
zines and mont eae odicals on pro rata ar- 
rangement. THE KOSTRU M, Luncaster, Pa. 


ezeeanes what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to e= 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 

? INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this pe ad with «hom 
you can effect a y and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents oad = eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisem 





FOR SALE, 


ENTURY GRAND CAMERA, 5x7, extra long 
focus, with comvestie lens. New, cost $5), 
will sell for $30 cas ddress F. E. CHALMERS, 
361 Broadway, New York. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or or ink, the thin 
re in a classifie 


Asa pow one @ insertion will do 
dress PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 


Ww have for saleabout 49 photo zinc engrav- 
, all in condition. The illustra- 
tions are rep: oductions of famous painting~ and 
preeay how ony — for use in a mai order 
pape r and some kinds 
of eee 
the cuts for the price of electrotypes, 2c. a squa: 
oe. Have — pd set of proots, which will be 
n toan interested who ones at ( PTI- 
MOS. PRINT ia ‘CO. 1% Broadway, N. Y. City. 


E want the cash! On account of consolida- 
tion of the Akron Herald and tie Akron 
Breeze, Sept. 28th, the complete plant of the 
Breeze isfor me at one-half the actual va'ue for 
spot cash. Plant consists of Campbell cy!inder 
and two job tm iy and matevial for a 
week] Ler daily ‘pa per. desk, safe, rollers and 
eve = tart publication a Ge & 
Call, or 


ing circulars. Will sellany or all vad 
e 


a iy as yet, and personal tnepection is 
address * once, MURPHY & 
CHILDS, Publishers Akron, N 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE. 


ROM hundreds of attractive bargains in dai- 
lies and weeklies I have room to namea few 


$4 semi-weekly making $4,000, City 15,000. 
N.Y. weekly making over $3,000. ery easy 
terms to immediate purchaser. 
N. Y. yi seat paper making 
N. Y. weekly, affords good living. $1.0 oro down. 
N. J. weekly, large city, making $4,000. At- 
a corms. 
N. J. town ng near N. Y.—$1,000 
down Fa, alf intere 
oS weekly, halt ol to practical man. 
asy term: 
Penna daily, city 12,000, fine country, rural de- 


livery, reene D t 
Penna, daily, ey mee only $1,800 down. 
Penna daily, rapidly growing city. A bargain. 
Peet wp weekly, large town, making $), 500. 
ce $1,5° 
Ohio ree number profitable dailies and 
weeklies requiring $500 to ~ 10,000 cash. 
Alabama—\W eekly making $4, 000. Price, $6,500. 
Bet ‘Golo er. 
eekly making $1,300. Only $809 


, or , very Bi -ofitable, $10,000. 
Weeklies ae —4 $800 to $2,500 for 


$2, v4 : vent, tah 3,000. Anoth- 
» for $1,100 dow: 
unty seat weekly making $2,100, 


onl 


Several dai'ies and weeklies show- 
= 5 ke fits at firures req 
$10,000 cash down. 
name oe all _ Write me and state 
aon ae C. M. PALMER, Newspaper Broker, 
Broadway, New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRESSWORK. 


Fae Chass presswork is our special We 

have the re ee of doing best’ half- 
tone printing in business. Consult us er 
placing order. PERRIS BROS., 45-51 Rose 8t., N.Y. 
oo 


PRINTERS, 


WE print an attractive, booklet, 8 pages, 
34¢x5 inches in size, wire stitched fine 
color of ink, 1,000 booklets for $ 10 ; 5 yas 
~ —— illustrations and writing copy, if so de- 
make a small additio charge 
PRINTERS’ (NK PRESS, 10 {ESS, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 

How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there’s a small space well used. It stands right 
out of the paper.” 

Tne bold ty me cal arrangement caught 
the eye and mado at small ad stand out more 
prominently than one twice its size, but not so 
well Gheneyed. 

One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
printer probably has not the equipment for doing 
this that we have, probabiy he doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 

\ e furnish ceweters s too, if 

This is only one of 
ers—the printing of pan ni 

are some of the na god t 

We make them out ott 

PRINTERS! INK P 
10 euae oe New York. 


‘ou like. 
© for advertis- 
booklets, circu- 


crowd too. 


BOOKS. 


IPS to the Mai! Trade,” new k by B. 
Jones, 10c. PURITAN BOOK CO, Buffalo. 


$1 i} w ne. start you breeding thoroughbred 
ltry. per — profit can be made. 
A book felling how to proceed, care, house, 
eed, 25¢. postpaid. POU! RY ITEM, Fi Fricks, Pa. 
EADY-MADE ADVERTISE: ‘MENTS. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 8; 
York, ssend the Caveat ah page 
entitled a Advertisements.” The 
book commie sides other valuable informa- 
tion, examples and styles of on for al- 
most every b “For and others 
who write their own advertisements “this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Cazxton ong nll 
The book will be sent t address 
ceipt of one dol ar. GEO. °. ROWELL & CO. 10 w 
Spruce St., New York. 
UR book, “The Individual Advertising De- 
partment,” tells how to make an advertis- 
ing plan to fit the needs of the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, the Jobber and the retailer. 
It tells a number of schemes which have been 
successful,and why they succeeded. 
It tells how to buy advertising space from 
agents and brokers at cut rates. 
It tells a lot of inside points about the advertis- 


ing business—points that have cost some adver- 


66r 





tisers quite a price. 

lt tells how the Ad-Coupon System will instal 
and then develop the advertising department of 
any kind of a business big enough to be worth 
advertising. 

“The Individual Advertising Department” 
costs a dollar a copy, and it’s a remarkable book. 

There are plenty of pointersand ideas for the 
man who is looxing for new things. 

Circular about the book free. 

THE WHITMAN COMPANY, 
114 Nassau St., New York.’ 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 
wom (KAN.), THE STAR, 1,810 sworn, 


+ 4 GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 


America. 
HE GOLFFR, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America, a ¥ 
HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 
HE GOLFER, Boston. Old 
in America. 
HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 
] ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 


Oldest golf publication 


sam- 


ind reach mail-order buyers at 10c. line, use 
AGENTS’ GUIDE, Wil Wilmingto n, Del. 
j hee (KAN,), THE § STAR, oe i fifteen 
ocal weeklies, Over half read 
1,80 WEEKLY guaranteed. td 10c. in. 
1; fiat. CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky. 
DVERTISING agents serving their clients 
va honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab, 1881. 
40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER. 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,200. 
Rae the best Southern farmers by planting 
your ads in FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
be 10c. a line. 
NICLE, Owatonna, Minnesota, reaches 
J a pec Song of means. Guaranteed 
circulation 1,750 week 
Atte perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 


the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


TE: you want to reach the reading class of West- 
ern St. Clair County. place your ad »n THE 
NEWS, Capac, Mich. It’s a winner. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market N. 
Circulation 5,000. ~ample free. Mai ned 
postpaid 1 year, 25c. "Ad rate, 10c. line. Close 24th. 


HOTO-STRAWS. ~The bes' best 50c. _ paateemeaiss 
emai sory on application. 115-17 Nassau St., 


— 





TIAN SUN, one of the leading weeklies of the 

Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at- 

py WELKS & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, 


Wn ee (KAN.), THE STAR has the largest 

rural circulation ; the most news. 
Contract rate 15c. per inch, stereotyped 9c. Just 
harvested largest wheat crop. 


‘THE FLORIDA FREE PRESS, published at 

Bristol. Liberty County, Florida, every Fri- 
day. The official and only paper published in 
the county. In the center of a very fertile agri- 
cultural and turpentine distr district. 


K® WEST, Florida. Read end advertise in 
the Key West ADVERTISER, the only news- 


nd og point 
Only 90 miles from Havana, C Cuba. J 


8. 
Ball Mar. 
QEOPLE who want to reach Weste: 
with their business should consult the B Bill. 
ings (Mont ) TIMES. It has the best general cir- 
culation of any_ weekly a oad printed west 
Mi Rates M.C 


of the 
MORRIS, Proprietor. 


HE SUSSEX STANDARD, —~ = at Wa- 
—— Va..is more than a county paper. Pea- 
Ts, buyers and cleaners it because 
per. Covers the 

, 1 year, $4; 20per 





Va. peanut 
cent discount for all clectros. 


TH GEM Madison, Iowa. Sern 
average pt R, during 1900, 585 daily 
a weekly. Average for March, April and May, 

606 daily, 1,375 week. Best and cheapest 
advertising mediums in ci y. Special = rates 
to responsible agents and large advertise: 


MFRICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPTER, 
monthly, 361 Broadway, New York. Hand: 
somely printed, profusely illust lustrated. Edited b 
oa Jenn Nicol a : nd F.C, nee ML lige 
e and progressive magazine 0 n per 
year. Sample copies 10 cents. Rates $2.50 


PEs; REPUBLIC, Springfield, 0 i 
wire Associated Press rt. ‘Sworn cire’p 
guarant’d by Citizens’ Bank & Bank | 8,000 daity. 


T* fy Wrightsville Telia ‘TELEGKAPH i she only a 
ome int newsprper publish 
eastern sect{on of York ~, It covers the richest 


For 


eighteen to So swenty, e columns of advertisin; 
. CO., 


rites K TELEGRAPH P 
Ww Naghteiie Pa. 
FFIDAVIT—I, FE. P. :. P. Boyle pater of the 
Houston WEEKLY TIMEs, ‘being duly sw. 
say that the average number of copies each 





issue printed and circula’ Joumary ts 1900, 
of the paper, aae 5 been 1,408. E. P. BOYLE, Pub- 
lisher, Subscribed and sworn to 
lith day of January, 1901. 8. E. Tracy, N 
Public in and for Harris County, Tex. 
ae FREIE PRESSE, Wilmi: nD, i The 
only German newspaper—a ly 21 
existence pened in A wy HL ——- t only 
Jone between 
snore. 
If you want to reacha good Germ: 
place your vertiamnent Ss the columas of 
t is -_- Resuits prove the value of the me- 
dium. rite for sample copies and advertising 
rates. 
NLY 5 cents a line is all the AMERICAN PHI- 
LATELIST charges for small advertisements. 
Send your copy an ipt of marked 
rd icine advertis- 
. 5 ‘ibers, Ai 
onea buyer, every one a “sport. juently 
has mon 5 ‘to burn.” What m id ~ 
w —_, t is not Led a 4, + circulation in 
it the quali E AMERICAN PHI 
lL fern ist, De Soto, 
vas r POST, Middlebury Pa., is the leading 
kI s+ - ublished in a 
Pennsylv: It reac e best class of 
and no =. no ce th where pw 
reaches as man: poome of Snyder ( way a as th» 
Post does. Cireulat ion 2,50 weekly. Rates 10c. 
an inch. ae a‘ inserted for less t 50c. The 
Pos* tees that adverticers have a better 


profit on oo 
other similar pu 
trial order. 


']‘HE best adv’ ’g medium in Dodge Co ity, Minn. 

—the greatest “Bonge Cox and dairy region 
in the State—is the Dopcz CouNTY REPUBLICAN. 
Est. 1867, Through no other source can the well- 


expended on space 
ication in the State. Give Ho 4 


he equi: d country rinting 

establishment in the state. the F EFUBLICAN car- 

ries more ads, at a higher rate, thas - paper 

in Dodge Count; raat ches the peo} Guine r rates 

and sam mie address B. A. SHAV R, publisher, 
nn. 


So 
ADVE RTI: SING AGENTS. 
wes a insert a two-inch gen’ in 50 principal 
es in mtral and South Amer- 
ica for oo ‘monthe at ¥ r P month for each 
paper. 8 CO.. road way, N. Y. 
85 HELP or Agents Wanted in the Sunday 


7 <. of s. leading metropolitan newspa 
-— rgain for mail order men. Lists free 
UNGERFORD & DA..RELL, Washington, D. C. 


— +o 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ines by a7 puncture proo 


$5 9 pair. Anti- 
‘actus, Pleasure to ri OADSTER 
CYCLE wo ‘as, Camcen, N 


RUGGISTS can increase income 25¢ more by 

putti _ ee money, stamps and 

pb ~ ae rs cases. For —— ad- 
AS. D. BARKER. Atlanta, G 


penrect system of keeping on collecting 
daily ene — Will increase 
collections 50 ——— coheune. 


Mailed for A I JOURNAL OD Co. Spartanburg, 8.C. 


HE AMERICAN “SWATEUR PHOTOGRAPH- 
ER, October —-. contains, i Tine 
n Portraiture,” “ Car 
Chemistry for Photographers,” 
Photographer,” “‘ Figures in Land 
—_ —— icism,” notes. ag FY ne os Sub- 
scription Single copies Si 
AMERIC a. x auatedR | YHOTOG einai copies? 
Broadway, New York. 
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LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL. 


MANUFACTURE the ‘the best | linotype, stereotype 
e metals in the Tal" Get my 
= . QOut-of-town orders so- 


lted. L SHONBE , 174 Hudson 8t., N. Y. 


+) 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


, woceems, JR., Trenton, N. J., makes 
vertising force forceful, convincing. 


M... for short circular, $ cash with order. 
aaa 557a. .0, 67a Halsey St., Brooklyn. 


Raa “a mail order department. 
GKO.R. RORAW, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


neers who advertise consult JANSKY & 
MRAZEK, Drug Adwriters, 804 South Ash- 
land Ave. , Chicago. 


NTERESTING literature about my business 
= BENJAMIN SHERBOW, ‘Advertiser, 2152 
3th St., Fhiladelphia. 


pm that being, people to 
store are the kind that can write 
RITER HO AN, 254 Burd Bldg. 


4 
for yo 
P 


ee business-bri: ging etoertionmente one 
n advertising an 
£5 to C. A. HaRN rp "0. ‘Box 
Seleuen y you to 
T a4 per in be trade producers. 
Chapin 8t., w euhington, D.C. 


88-PP. and cover 5 7-8x9, good pa- 
50, 000 GGurD a illustrated, printed. ; 
ve wedical | Advertisers,’ 

te ‘pag x NY. Y. os for other prices, 


66 JACK THE THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 
8 writing rhyming business ads, 
ith and Sint for every use. 
His New York address is 10 Spruce. 


DWIN 8. KARNS, 571 Kast 43d St. 
re) nator and writer of rong: conv. a 
adverti matter for booklets, newspa: 
and c circular letters. 


es, circulars, folders, blotters, 
Ty a@ new business Whether it will 
yo liner or a catboat sy 4 depend 
mn. the adve' sing. t us start you right. 
SNYDER & JOHNS iN, Lavertiaiug Writers and 
Agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


66 Bree Customers Into the Drug Sto: 
A... the title of a booklet = m+ the 
Free to the dru writes on 
fis fetter b head. BENT AMI HERBO W, Adver- 
tiser, 2152 North 30th St., Philadelphia. 


Pg ey order six strenuous, vital, 

meaty ads, any busin: 50 cen 
Fasten ane Ca a. a. va 
for merchants ical work ; no the- 
oretical fol de- om “PRANK E. MOYNAHAN, Mir- 
ror Press, Danvers, Mass. 


Nome r what you have to sell, 
ee. write your ry and do it well. 
catchy verse to buyers |’ll tell 
} +, + as why your wares excel. 
wae me n 
E. PON {DER ELZEY, Princess Anne, Md. 


me to write your ads. 
F, CORY 


re” 


PRINTERS’ INK. * 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 

ready-made advertisements of great assist- 

oo 4 in the contalns over ‘fv of advertisements. The 

ins over five hundred specimens of 

pF rtising, any one of which may suggest 

an idea for your ‘ad when you mt 

ran on receipt of price, Address GEO. 
WELL & CO., 10 Spruce . * New York. 


66 pa world ves its admiration, not to the 
man atte 


and illustrate it too if you lik 
” THE oo B MAC ion ike 


blag 
Phone 1748 Madison Sq. 


ENRY FERRIS, 
1049 Drexel Build 
Writer and ey me og of 
mechanical an trade journals. 
yay © ay pi > ads. 
ou mention this paper. Money 
back % ta ee b.. a Send circulars or 
oo and n: to be used. Reference. 
Gimbel Bros. ¢ Quer C City Rubber Co., Machin- 
ery, Farm Journal, PRI TERS’ INK. 


A OeRirEne and designers should use wd 

column to increase their business. 

price is only 2 cents a line, be’ 

of any medium published, considering circula. 

tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 

cessful ters — won fame and fortune 

through persistent use of this column. They 

began ouail and ay at it. You may do like- 
wise. Address orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 

St., New York. 


66 Q EEING is believing ”—'tis often believing 

S that something similar to what I have 
made for others might profit the man to whom I 
send samples of my wor! Must of my best cli- 


ents saw some of m: “ doings ” before me 
their first order. Is it any wonder that I gtedly 

ndents in- 
I make 


send collections of eamples to co oy 
te: ested beyond the postal card limit! 
Catalogues, Booklets, Price Lists, Folders, well 
ing Cards and Slips, Newspaper and Trade 
in trade a 
Sanso 


KE, 402 m 8st., 
I usually make make unusual things. 


Dor you think you you should get better returns 
ys we a soeronrenons 


publicity and I can ots the same for 
, illustrate, and rint 
ME rt ‘Tmagexine advertisement! 
Jets, catalogues, etc. Iwill contract to loo’ 
the advertising matter of retailers for St toss a 
= a twelve months’ contract. 
life and profit to 
l drug = ed 
150 ois th monthe 
that bro! rok in fa clear i 
others might be men. 


LD CO.. 
5 ~ York, 
*way & 26th St. 


his 
, Philad 


ture. 
PI 


predicate 


the lesale and * of 
for a retail Ant 


uu thine your 
it used some of 


8 and other retail 
and wholesale stores in the United States and 
awhere, and for the purpose of introducing m 
will write four sample ads for $1 
with the ote, or an eight- booklet. for on. 
or both for $3.50. GEO. W, AGENSELLER, 
A.M., Middleburgh, Pa. . 











At This Office, 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 











GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


keeps on file the Leading Daily and Weekly Papers and Monthly 
Magazines; is authorized to Receive and Forward advertisements 
at the same rate demanded by the publishers, and is at all times 
ready to exhibit copies and quote prices. 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 
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PRINTERS’ INK 








A BOOKLET 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS. 








Suppose you were to take the main 
points about your business, the things people 
want to know, and embody them in a nice 
little booklet—wouldn’t it save you a lot 
of letter writing and be an-excellent busi- 
ness getter ?* 

Almost too self-evident to require argu- 
ment, but what we've after is to get the 
printing of that booklet. We've got the 
right facilities for the making of good book- 
lets—the attractive, the well-dressed busi- 
ness-getters that get attention because they 
deserve it. 

It will cost you just $10 to have us print 
1,000 such booklets for you, and we'll make 
them eight pages, three and one-half by five 
inches, and we'll use a fine quality of paper, 
any color of ink you like, and wire stitch it. 
Five thousand will cost you $26. 

If you want us to edit the copy or 
illustrate it, or both, it will cost you a little 
more, but your booklet will be better ad- 
vertising. 

Would you like to see a sample booklet? 

Every wy should send for a free sample of our large postal. 


They cost little and never fail to bring results. 
Fuil particulars upon application. 














PRINTERS’ INK PREssS, 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE NASH 


Tennessee’s 
A Clean, Reliable Paper, Worthy of Place in 


Among all the daily newspapers of 
South there is not one which takes higher} 
than Tue Nasuvitte Banner. All the feat 
that go to make a high-grade newspaper 
conspicuously developed in the Bannm 
gives the full.Associated Press news se 
and its corps of special correspondents fu 
a superb service of Tennessee news every 
The average political partisan who beli 
that the chief end and aim of a newsp 
should be the promotion of the party, reg 
less of error or rottenness in leadership, 
not appreciate the higher plane upon whic 
editorial management of the Banner is pitd 
Through its high-toned, courageous and 
nified course it has done much to magnify 
uplift the calling of journalism. It is cot 
vative, yet sufficiently aggressive to 1 
an influence for much good. Even those 


The NASHVILLE BANNER guarante 
of any 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


S. S. VREELAND, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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E BANNER 


Newspaper 


kshop, Social Circles or the Family Fireside. 


hot at all times agree with its teachings can 
but admire its independence of expression 
respect its utterances, coming, as they do, 
masource uninfluenced by political ‘‘ pull” 
inworthy motive. Every position on the 
ER, from the pressroom in the basement 
he editor's lair under the roof, is filled by 
ned newspaper men, whostudy the making 
h first-class newspaper as a lifetime busi- 
s and profession, and the result is a news- 
er whose columns are filled with the last 
able news, together with an editorial page 
ing with diversified subjects in an able, 
nified manner, and special and general fea- 
tsof information in helpful and attractive 
The Banner is a clean, reliable news- 
er, worthy of a place in the business office, 
workshop. the social circle or the family 
side.—McMinnville Southern Standard. 


NASHVILLE BANNER, 


—E. M. FOSTER, Bus. Mar... 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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A JOURNAL POR ADVERTISERS. 


in advance. 
auing petuted tesen pistes, & pabeupe pee 
Sauer larger ro rate. 
‘or rar number same 
Lr po cuheeuso See Paaee- 
may,on 


ADVERTISING RATES : 
Classified advertisements 3 cents a pe: os six 
words to the line; : display 5° 
a line; 15 lines to $1002 page.  Seecial 
position twenty-five per cent additi 
ed; discount, ve per cent for cash with order. 

OFFICES: No. 10 SPRUCE ST. 

London Agent, F.W. Sears, 0-52 Ladgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, OCT. 9g, 1901. 


THERE is a good deal of criti- 
cism heaped upon the New York 
Journal by press and pulpit alike. 
Notwithstanding the large circu- 
lation which the Journal enjoys, 
there are thousands who never 
read it before. These thousands, 














true to human nature, hasten to 
buy the paper—and are probably 
greatly disappointed not to find it 
as bad as they confident!y expected. 


THE one dominant motive of 
American progress is to continu- 
ally advance, to do something 
more and better than has ever 
been done before. 


Ir the public press is to be con- 
sidered a great factor in the ad- 
vancement of science and civiliza- 
tion, advertising comes in for a 
large percentage of credit in the 
achievements. 


A VERY small gold nugget can be 
beaten out thin enough to gild tae 
dome of the capitol at Washing- 
ton, but no one would fall into 
the error of thinking that the 
dome was made of solid metal. 
Likewise, an extremely small ad- 
vertising appropriation can be 
spread over an entire State, but 
never so deftly as to lead readers 
to believe that it was the forerun- 
ner of a big campaign. As the 
nugget of sterling metal would be 
more impressive than the golden 
dome, so a well-covered town is 
more impressive and convincing 
than a superficially covered State 
—~or even county. 
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To think that “ anything is good 
enough” to fill advertising space 
is equivalent to thinking that any- 
thing is bad enough. 


THe Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany, International Silver Com- 
pany, successor, Meriden, Conn., 
has a laudable system of “follow- 
ing up” the retailers. In the La- 
dies’ Home Journal for October, 
the company has an unusually ar- 
tistic column ad. Five hundred 
marked copies of the issue were 
mailed to the biggest customers 
with an insert slip calling atten- 
tion to the way the company is 
continually helping them to sell 
silver plate and to the fact that 
the company does no mail order 
business but refers each inquiry to 
the nearest dealer handling their 
goods. 


THe Advertisers’ Guide, New 
Market, N. J., in commenting over 
the many failures caused by the 
cutting of rates among advertising 
agents, says that the suggested 
remedy that publishers combine 
and prohibit it would be useless. 
Agents can make combinations of 
the papers at a reduced price, and 
no one may say on which paper 
the cut has been made. Neither 
do publishers impartially enforce 
their laws by barring the cutters. 
The only remedy rests with the 
advertiser. In advertising, as in 
everything else, the very cheapest 
to be obtained is not worth buy- 
ing. Good, honest service com- 
mands a reasonable price. There 
®& no virtue in mere cheapness. 


THe Walding, Kinnan & Mar- 
vin Co., wholesale druggists, as- 
sert that it is absolutely impossi- 
ble for a proprietary medicine ad- 
vertiser to get proper returns 
trom his advertising in Toledo, 
Ohio, without using the Times 
and News. 


Unknown, variable circulation 
is the rock on which nearly all 
advertisers who do not succeed 
have been wrecked. Avoid this 
rock as you would a pestilence. 
Carry in your boat the compass 
of “known, proven circulation” 
and you can sail the dangerous 
seas in safety.—Results. 
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AMERICAN brains seem to be 
different from any other in that 
they are the sort that continually 
pushes ahead. They are never 
satished with “good enough.” 


BLACK is a keynote capable of 
being put to highly effective use 
in window decorating. It attracts 
riot only through novelty, but is 
full of possibilities on its own ac- 
count. The striking contrasts 
produced in optical] illusions, such 
as living heads, can easily be got 
in windows. The dead, lusterless 
black velvet of the conjurer cre- 
ates the finest background conceiv- 
able for displaying goods that 
have color enough to make them 
stand out against it. A window 
Gressed on conventional lines is 
frequently a small battlefield of 
warring colors, but nothing that 
can be seen distinctly against 
black is out of keeping. The veri- 
est novice would hardly make a 
blunder with it. A _ half-dozen 
good articles—ribbons, bonnets, 
pieces of crockery, silks—will at- 
tract more attention from passers- 
by than fifty combatative articles 
arranged after the ordinary 
scheme, and a row of concealed 
lights in the foreground (corre- 
sponding to the illusionist’s foot- 
lights) will throw out every 
slightest tint and detail. 


Cost of your goods, plus ad- 
vertising expense, subtracted from 


the selling price, equals profit. 
With a paper of uniform, known 
circulation the advertising ex- 
pense is definite and the problem 
is easily solved. But with a paper 
of variable, unknown circulation, 
you have two unknown factors 
and the problem is impossible of 
solution. This fight for honest 
circulation is up to the advertiser 
alone at present. Demand an hon- 
est delivery for every dollar you 
spend. Demand it of the publish- 
er and demand it of the advertis- 
ing agent. Insert a clause in ev- 
ery contract that circulation will 
be proven if requested. The man 
who buys advertising space is en- 
titled to the full fruits of his bar- 
gain the same as the man who 
buys any other commodity.—Re- 
sults, Indianapolis. 
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Quatity, not quantity. The ad 
that reaches and interests one-fif- 
tieth of the people living in a sin- 
gle square mile of territory is 
more profitable than a campaign 
that covers ten thousand square 
miles and interests but one or two 
persons in each. 


ADVERTISING gives you the 
chance to say things about your 
goods when people are most dis- 
posed to listen to you. Through 
its intervention you can say 
that no customer would have time 
or inclination to listen to in your 
store—things that neither your- 
self nor your clerks could tell 
verbally. It’s a pretty busy man 
who doesn’t pick up a newspaper 
or magazine at least once a day. 
He will turn to them twenty times 
at odd moments. Advertising ena- 
bles you to say your say then— 
when lie is better able to listen 
than at any other time. You 
might call at his office each day 
for a week and not get to see him. 
But when the ad sends in its card 
it gets a hearing. 


THE proper studies of the man 
who would write successful ad- 
vertisements are: First, his goods; 
second, his public; last, other 
ads. Too much stress is laid upon 
this last point by those who ad- 
vise young writers, and the result 
is imitation instead of original 
work. There are more ideas to 
be got out of a store and its pa- 
trons in one day than in all the 
ads written in a month, for the 
ideas in ads are second-hand, 
while those in the store come 
from the Giver of Ideas. In past 
centuries it was commonly taught 
that <'l knowledge had been as- 
certair ‘d exactly by the ancients 
and st t into books, so that the 
youth , ho wished to study nature 
and the universe sat up nights 
reading Plato, Aristotle, Horace 
and Virgil. How little they 
learned is shown bv the advances 
made since men began to turn 
over the pages of the book of 
rocks, clouds, coral reefs, fossils 
and stars. Every day brings its ° 
own spirit in ads, no less than in 
books and human thought. Yes- 
terday’s ads and books are useful 
only as records and suggestions. 
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AN ad snould be plain in its de- 
scription of the goods. If you can 
be clear and ornamental at the 
same time, well and good, but 
never sacrifice matter to manner. 

“ For,” as Tupper says, “to write 


is to speak beyond hearing, and 
none shall stand by to explain.” 


IMAGINATION has its place and 
purpose in advertising. Excel- 
lent effects can be gotten by tak- 
ing the newspaper reporter’s view- 
point in writing of goods. The 
rule on a. live newspaper is to 

“play up” the romantic or hu- 
morous or melodramatic features 
of news facts. Of yellow journal- 
ism, for instance, somebody has 
said that the rule is to “play up 
the truth SO. that it looks like a 
damned lie.” If Mrs. Higgins’ 
gasoline stove blows out the kitch- 
en windows and fills her street 
with fire engines, the reporter 
who goes after the facts of the 
thing is on the alert for the un- 
usual. Mrs. Higgins may have 
said something interesting to Mr. 
Higgins just before the flare up, 
or just after, or the stove may 
have a history, or there may have 
been a miraculous escape, or a 
love element in the affair. The 
facts of the ordinary gasoline 
stove explosion are trite and mea- 
ger. In order to leaven them the 
reporter has to hunt a fulcrum for 
his imagination. He finds it, gen- 
erally, or newspapers would be 
dry reading. Ads and news are 
all a matter of “ playing up.” The 
facts about a pair of suspenders 
for forty-eight cents are cold 
-enough unless they are lightened 
with some fanciful trifle. If they 
are imported French suspenders 
one can say something about the 
grisettes who work for G yot, or 
if they are commonplace Yankee 

“braces” there is always a chance 
to work in a little thing of one’s 
own about buttonholes or elastic, 
sewing or buckles. All in the 
catch-line and the twenty words 
beneath it. Ten lincs suffices for 
the reporter’s leavening, and the 
story never lacks its important 
particulars, no matter how much 
he “ plays horse” with them. Nor 
will the ad lose any of its vital 
facts through this method of mak- 
ing it readable. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


IN ‘advertising one way to waste 
money is to spend too little of it 
for advertising space. 

ONCE in a blue moon some busi- 
ness granny startles the world by 
telling it that the public’s love for 
advertising is a passing craze— 
that it will eventually go out like 
the newest novel and the pianist 
of longest hair. “ Too good to be 
true,” says the granny; “it can- 
not last.’ Which shows, of 
course, that business grannies 
lack philosophic insight. Adver- 
tising is a condition of modern 
life, and modern life is becoming 
a very full, condensed existence. 
Even the newspapers agree upon 
that. Instead of writing three- 
volume novels, modern life puts 
the plot and characters into a mag- 
azine short story. Instead of 
hewing its own wood and draw- 
ing its own water, modern life has 
them hewn and drawn on a mag- 
nificent scale, receiving them in 
pipes at its apartment building. 
Instead of pony riders, stage 
coaches and quill pens, modern 
life has typewriters, telephones 
and railroads. Therefore, as a 
matter of course, modern life has 
advertising. Fifty years ago it 
walked to the country store and 
spent a day in buvinge matches 
and smoking tobacco. Now it 
sends to the mail order house and 
waits for its improved machinery 
to bring them—nor does it wait 
long. Instead of going to trade 
horses at the hay market it uses 
want ads. Instead of haggling 
over its grocer’s counter it lets all 
the wiser grocers bid in a few 
inches of advertising space, and 
makes up its mind before break- 
fast. Briefly, instead of spending 
hours upon arranging its domes- 
tic economy, modern life spends 
minutes over the columns of its 
newspaper, thereby saving time 
(which is modern life’s most pre- 
cious asset). Advertising is a 
machine for doing what was once 
done by hand, and therefore it 
gets modern life’s lasting grati- 
tude. And it is very plain that if 
it were called upon to choose be- 
tween advertising and business 
grannies it would not falter in 
making its choice, 
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THE BEST TRADE OR CLASS 
PAPER. 


A CHicaco druggist makes ex- 
cellent advertising space out of 
his city directory by interleaving 
it with small circulars, folders 
and the literature furnished him 
with proprietary articles and oth- 
er goods in his stock. When a 
neat advertisement comes his way 
he tips it in between pages, tak- 
ing care to have not too many of 
them, nor any too large to inter- 
fere with the comfort of those 
who use the volume. The plan 
might be bettered by using one 
specially printed legend through- 
out the whole book, changing it 
weekly. Just at this season of the 
year it would be possible to ex- 
ploit cough and cold remedies 
to good advantage, for if the per- 
son who used the directory had a 
cold, a reminder while he was in 
the store would be almost certain 
to result in a sale. 

+o 


BOYCE’S ROUND FIGURES. 


Curcaco, Sept. 25, 1901. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

We note that last January you award- 
ed the Sugar Bowl to the Bangor 
Weekly Commercial as having the low- 
est rate per line per thousand. Ac- 
cording to the figures given the rate 
is one-fourth of a cent per line per 
thousand. It is more than we can un- 
derstand how you have made this award 
in the face of the fact that our rate 
cards in your possession show our rate 
to be much lower. 

Our rate on Boyce’s Weeklies is 
$1.10 per line gross for 500,000 circu- 
lation. Our actual average circulation 
has been for several years between 
550,000 and 600,000 copies weekly. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. Boyce Co., 
W. C. Hunter. 


The editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory, when shown 
the above letter, said: ‘ There 
are hundreds of weeklies that 
would have a better chance to get 
the Sugar Bowl award than the 
Boyce weeklies. The Boyce week- 
lies may have large circulations, 
but I have never been able to ob- 
tain any proof of it from the 
Boyce headquarters. The circu- 
lation statements from that office 
are always of the sort designated 
as ‘Z’ statements, which are ex- 
plained as follows: 


“*The Z rating is most largely ap- 
plied to newspapers whose publishers 
are better at issuing circulation claims 
in round figures than in _ sustaining 
their claims by facts and records.’ ”’ 


Among the four papers now un- 
der consideration for the award 
of the Printers’ INK Sugar Bowl, 
viz.: Inland Printer, Chicago; 
National Druggist, St. Louis; 
Machinery, New York, and Iron 
Age, New York, all but the last 
named make their circulation 
known. The American Newspa- 
per Directory designates the cir- 
culation of the Jron Age with the 
letter G, which means that it ex- 
ceeds 4,000 copies per issue. In 
fixing the comparative value of 
one paper against another and de- 
ducting from such comparison the 
probable amount of service the pa- 
per renders to a constituency, the 
knowledge of a paper’s exact cir- 
culation enters into the question. 
In this particular case are three 
trade papers with known circula- 
tion against one of only estimated 
circulation. Each of the former 
is also larger per issue than the 
one of the last named. 

The Jron Age, it is asserted, 
has always been accorded a very 
high place as a publication, and 
judging from the amount of ad- 
vertising which it carries it serves 
its customers well. 

Notwithstanding these facts. the 
Iron Age must be considered de- 
fective in the attitude it maintains 
towards advertisers. It refuses 
to make known its actual circula- 
tion. For this reason it is decided 
to eliminate the Jron Age from 
further consideration in connec- 
tion with the Sugar Bowl award. 

eas. apse 

A COLUMN of advertising space 
is like a block of marble in the 
rough, and there is no known 
limit to the things that may be 
carved out of it. 

THE record of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States during 
the eight months ending with Au- 
gust, 1901, shows an increase in 
imports of $14,000,000 and an in- 
crease in exports of $23,000,000, 
comparing the eight months of 
the calendar year 1901 with the 
corresponding eight months of 
1900. The increase in imports is 
chiefly in coffee and diamonds, 
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OPTICAL PUBLICITY. 


The following remarks on_opti- 
cal advertising, made by W. C. 
Watts, before the Buffalo Conven- 
tion of the Optical Society of the 
State of New York, are taken 
from the New York Jewelers’ 
Circular: 

It might be well to begin this 
article with the definition of the 
roun “advertisement.” It means 
attention, attraction, observation, 
instruction, etc. 

To advertise and have it effec- 
tive is truly a’ business requiring 
study and skill. Many men now 
meke it their exclusive business 
to write advertisements. They 
have become experts by develop- 
ing their talent in that direction, 
and it pays them well. The men 


who are the successful and up-to- 
date business men are the ones 
who spend much money on adver- 
tisements of one kind or another. 

The ways of advertising are 
many, a great many have but very 
little value, and there are a good 


number that are worth the cost 
and a few that are very excellent. 
For the retailer dealing directly 
with the consumer the acknow- 
ledged best medium is the news- 
paper, providing it is a live one— 
and that wants another qualifica- 
tion—the location in the paper 
wants to be good—all cannot have 
the best spaces, but if the adver- 
tiser is particular, the compositor 
will see that you don’t get buried. 

Another of the best ways is the 
attention given a customer. It 
costs nothing to be polite and to 
always remember to be a gentle- 
man and speak the truth. Don’t 
be in too much of a hurry. We 
all appreciate, particularly in our 
profession, the careful and pains- 
taking person. In few other pro- 
fessions, unless the medical, is 
there such chance for humbug and 
untruth, so we, who are banded 
together for the betterment of our 
professions, cannot be too careful 
how we represent and present 
matters to our “patients.” If we 
get a reputation for being consci- 
entious who could ask for a better 
advertisement—to have people 
come in and say, “I was sent here 
to see about my eyes; they told 


_attractive 
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me you would tell me just as it 
was.” To gain the confidence of 
the public is always the aim of the 
advertiser. One may advertise 
expensively and extensively; it 
will bring customers to you, but 
if the requisite attention is not 
given all is lost. I have talked 
with men who have had that ex- 
perience and they said advertising 
did not pay—of course, it did not 
nor never would pay them. 

Another thing so very requisite, 
particularly with our kind of 
work, is to back up our advertise- 
ments with knowledge. It used 
to be that a man could sell his 
glasses when his customers came, 
without very much knowledge of 
the eyes or methods of correctly 
refracting the eyes, but to-day the 
successful optician must show and 
prove his knowledge by his deeds. 
How soon does it become exten- 
sively advertised? If he is not 
competent his little business will 
soon be lost, advertising or no ad- 
vertising, but if he is competent 
his fame will spread. So it pays 
to get the most thorough under- 
standing first as a fundamental 
principle to advertising. 

One of the very best advertise- 
ments in any business, especially 
the optical, is to make our places 
inside and out. The 
first impressions come from the 


front—the windows and entrance. 


The window attractions to-day 
are considered an important fac- 
tor in advertising. It is a remind- 
er and a tempter, and gets the 
customer into the store. Have 
everything clean and in order, and 
that does not cost anything. If 
one can afford to, it is money well 
invested to have fine fixtures and 
furniture, and in addition to that 
the refracting optician will great- 
ly profit by investing in instru- 
ments, not only for their scien- 
tific accomplishment but for their 
effect upon the customer. 

Don’t sell any trash; sell noth- 
ing but the best of its kind. Cheap 
goods never made any one a first- 
class reputation. A great many 
people don’t know what to buy— 
give them good advice and you 
will invariably sell them good ma- 
terial. If it’s good you have gain- 
ed a permanent customer. If it’s 
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cheap, it matters little how small 
the price, you have not only lost 
that customer but his friends 
also. That is poor advertising. 

In your newspapers, change 
your advertisement daily if you 
can, twice a week surely. Make 
the matter interesting and instruc- 
tive. The public will watch your 
advertisement, and never forget 
you. An advertisement with one 
insertion is very seldom profitable. 
Keep your space contract for a 
year—any less time is a waste of 
money; use cuts freely. Some- 
thing to call attention to the space. 
An eye, a face, a pair of glasses, 
or any other good cut. The read- 
ing matter make brief but plain, 
and never say anything to catch a 
person and not be able to fulfill it 
to the letter. Don’t cheapen your 
knowledge by advertising ““Exam- 
ination Free.” The public will 
think it cannot be much—on the 
something-for-nothing idea. Just 
apply that to your advertising. If 
you don’t spend anything how can 
you expect anything? 

Now Mr. Optician is advertis- 
ing in this newspaper energetical- 
ly, the store or office is attractive, 
his manner is agreeable, his know- 
ledge is unsurpassed, his advice is 
excellent, his goods are first qual- 
ity. Mr. Customer reads your ad- 
vertisement, surely he comes to 
see you, he is pleased with his re- 
ception, you fit him satisfactorily, 
he truly is your customer and your 
best advertiser. You cannot fail. 


—_—__+o+— 
SHREWDNESS VS. HONESTY. 
An honest merchant made as strong 

statements about his stock as the goods 

would warrant. 
What he said was true. 

_A shrewd competitor always 

him one better. 

What he said was not true. 

The honest merchant lost some sales 
but saved his reputation. 

The shrewd competitor fooled a num- 
ber of people but lost their friendship. 

n the end the honest merchant had 
the bulk of the business. 

In the end the shrewd fellow had 
nothing but experience. 

oral: Shrewdness is not a desir- 

able quality in dealing with customers. 

—Advertising World. 

sleet: 
THEY ADVERTISE. 
Business is not always subject to the 
beck and call of an individual, but 
there are those who always get busi- 
ness by knowing how to beckon or how 
to call for it.—Success, New York. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S BUST. 

The Advisor, N, Y., says: Profes- 
sor Menyon kas just turned another 
trick in his efforts to get up astounding 
window displays. It has been said—- 
but The Advisor, will not vouch for the 
truth of the story—that this great medi- 
cal man recently invented a_ plaster 
which, when placed in a window for 
display, possessed such powerful pulling 
qualities that it drew in every one ot 
the large sheets of plate glass and, 
naturally, they just broke into frag- 
ments. A few applications of his great 
life restorer, aided by a few doses ot 
his system builder, were administered 
and lo and behold—the glass was re- 
stored to former life and usefulness and 
was even better than before taking the 
eoge heroic course of treatment. 
t is needless to add that the newly 
rrodelled bust of Professor Munyon— 
molded from the raw material which is 
supposed to be used in the manufacture 
of his Witch Hazel Soap—has up to this 
date neither smashed any windows nor 
performed any other naughty tricks. It 
simply reposes quietly and peacefully in 
the window and gazes at the passing 
throng with that immobility of coun- 
tenance which characterizes its princi- 
pal. Professor Munyon Gaplaye rare 
judgment in changing the colors and 
materials for his bust. Instead of pre- 
senting his features to the public in 
the deathly white of plaster paris he now 
appears resplendently green and gur- 
geous in his new dress of Nile-hued 
soap—a case of turning green—but not 
from envy. 

——_+or—___ 

THE experience gained by an adver- 
tising blunder is usually worth tenfold 
what it costs. 
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“ NEXT TO NOTHING.” 
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THE DISTRIBUTION 
CATALOGUES. 


OF 


Most concerns making use of 
catalogues for advertising purpos- 
es agree that it is a costly busi- 
ness to get them into the hands 
of the most desirable parties. 

To begin with, the postage runs 
from two to five, and in some in- 
stances as high as ten cents per 
copy. If each one were sent where 
there would be a fair chance of 
some business resulting, these fig- 
ures would not seem large. But 
the fact is that many of them go 
where they do no good whatso- 
ever. Besides this, many of them 
never reach the parties intended, 
and the result is that the average 
cost of getting them into the hands 
of people who will be likely to ap- 
preciate them is very greatly in- 
creased. Many manufacturers pre- 
pare and send out new catalogues 
once per year. But a good many 


changes take place in a period of 
twelve months—people die, move, 
go out of business—and unless the 
mailing lists are carefully revised 


by those who have at hand the 
means for accurate revision, large 
numbers of catalogues will be ab- 
solutely thrown away. 

How to remedy this state of 
things is the problem. It has been 
suggested that the most practical 
method is for the firm intending 
to issue a catalogue to address a 
circular letter to those to whom 
they are intending to send copies, 
say, two or three weeks before the 
catalogues are ready. These let- 
ters should make mention of what 
the catalogue will contain and 
wherein it will be different from 
the last one issued, and it should 
directly ask the question whether 
a copy is desired. This, in itself, 
will suggest that the catalogue 
must be of some value, or such 
pains would not be taken concern- 
ing it. It will convey the idea, 
without really expressing it, that 
it is a booklet which will not be 
scattered broadcast, like an. auc- 
tion sale notice, but is only intend- 
ed for those who really want it. 
This will enhance its value in the 
eyes of those to whom it is pro- 
posed to send it. This letter 
should also. contain a return en- 
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velope, already addressed, and a 
printed slip whereon the signature 
of the party alone will be all that 
is needed to constitute an order 
for a copy. This step saves the 
dealer the time and trouble of 
writing a formal letter. The cir- 
cular should also state when the 
catalogue may be expected, and it 
would be well to add, in bold 
type, something like the following: 
“If this catalogue is not likely 
to be of real service to you, please 
do not order it.” This will pre- 
vent a number of orders which 
would be sure to come in, prompt- 
ed solely by curiosity, or out of 
supposed courtesy, and the result 
will be that the return slips which 
call for catalogues will safely be 
counted as having come from the 
most desirable class of people. 
But this matter of correcting the 
list to whom even the letters are 
sent is one of great importance. 
The list should be kept in alpha- 
betical order, so far as the States 
are concerned, and the names of 
the parties should be arranged in 
a similar way. It will then be a 
very simple matter to check off 
those of no value. A list made 


‘last year, but not revised, is prob- 


ably somewhat more valuable than 
a list of names of dead men— 
though it is questionable how 
much more so. Of course, the 
envelope in which the inquiry is 
first sent should bear your im- 
print, so as to insure return in 
case it cannot be delivered, and 
the wrapper of the catalogue 
Should be similarly marked.— 
Carriage M onthly. 

————_+- 


IN THE SMALLER “TOWNS. 

The three men who keep general 
stores in Wayback advertise in the lo- 
cal paper that they have for sale at 
reasonable prices ‘“‘Dry Goods, Notions, 
Hats, Caps, Boots, Shoes, Paints, Oils, 
Varnishes, Sugar, Tea, Salt, Spices, 
and a General Collection of 
Things as Every Family Needs,” 
not one of them increases his trade to 
the extent of a nickel, because every- 
one knows they keep these things. Let 
one of these merchants begin systemati- 
cally to tell a good story about his 
goods, varying it from week to week, 
and he will soon be doing two- thirds 
of the business done in Wayback un- 
less his competitors follow the same 
plan, and if they do the volume of 
trade for that particular point will be 
so greatly increased that all of them 
will profit by the advertising they 40.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 
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Advertising Right 


is the object of every business man, and most all drug- 
gists realize that such a thing can only be done after careful 
study. 

The druggist who reads PRINTERS’ INK regularly will accom- 
plish this desire for advertising right—more quickly and surely 
by reading PrinTERs’ INK regularly because PRINTERS’ INK 
publishes week by week the latest happenings, plans and ideas 
that arise in the advertising field. 

PRINTERS’ ]NK publishes the practical advice of men who ad- 
vertise and make money by the use of proper advertising forms, 
plans and methods. 

It doesn't matter what part of the country the plan comes out 
of—notice of it will be found frst in PRINTERS’ INK, and it is a 
fact that many of the best known men in the advertising field 
have at one time or another told of the methods that should be 
used to secure profitable results. A five-dollar note invested in 
a year’s subscription to PRINTERS’ INK will return a dividend 
many times, because the reading of Printers’ INK will put one 
in close touch with the sort of information every advertiser 
should have, and the methods of another fellow found in 
PRINTERS’ INK will brighten up and stimulate one’s own ideas, 
no matter whether one thousand dollars or twenty dollars is 
spent a year for advertising. 

We would like to make you a regular reader of PRINTERS’ 
Ink and invite you to fill out the inclosed blank and send it 
with five dollars to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 10 ‘Spruce St., New York. 


Le 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 

Herewith please Jind mone aor Jor Five Dollars ($5) 
in payment for one year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink from issue 
of 

_I9 


a —I9 
To be sent to the permvmy address : 


T9 
Write Name and Address plainly. 
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IN CUBA. 


In Publicity for Specialists, the 
“PRINTERS’ INK baby” issued by 
the J. Frank Hackstaff Company, 
New York, the secretary of that 
company tells us the following in- 
teresting facts concerning news- 
papers and advertising in Cuba: 

Up to the present time the 
newspapers of the island of Cuba 
have been an unknown quantity. 
They have changed with each ad- 
ministration to suit the ideas and 
demands of the men in power. 

During the Spanish regime the 
Captain-General. of the island 
practically controlled all the read- 
ing matter of the different papers, 
and if one did say anything 
against the State, the paper was 
promptly suppressed and the ad- 
ministrator and publisher thrown 
in jail and left there for months 
to suffer with the criminals and 
other political prisoners. 

Since the American occupation 
there have been many changes. 
The papers are brighter in every 
respect, and thus take up the 


cause of the people from the peo- 


ple’s_standpoint, In Havana the 
La Discussion is the radical Cu- 
ban paper, and from it nothing is 
too good for the Cuban. It has a 
circulation of over twenty- -four 
thousand copies daily, and is read 
by all classes of Cubans. The La 
Lucha is the pro-Spanish paper, 
and from its pages one can see the 
position of the Spaniard in the 
island. Its ideas are not so radi- 
cal as those of its contemporaries, 
but they are backed by the rich 
Spaniards, and its printed matter 
is gospel to them. The La Lucha 
prints half of its paper in Eng- 
lish, and is therefore read by most 
of the Americans, thus giving it 
great strength with the govern- 
ment. Its policy is annexation, 
and it does all in its power to for- 
ward this end. 

There are many other papers in 
Havana, sixteen in number, and 
thev all have different classes of 
readers. The Havana Post is the 
only strictly American paper of 
the island, owned and published 
by Americans, and giving all the 
news of the United States and 
Cuba in detail. It is a new ven- 
ture, but is steadily reaching out, 
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and will be a power among the 
Americans, Cubans and Spaniards - 
who wish for annexation. Among 
these are numbered the rich mer- 
chants, land owners and _ other 
wealthy citizens who have visited 
the United States and realize the 
value of becoming part of the 
grand republic. 

All the newspapers in Cuba are 
very peculiar, both in style of 
composition, make-up and _ print- 
ing. The margins around the pa- 
per are from two to three inches 
wide. The Cuban thinks it looks 
stingy not to have wide margins. 

There is considerable advertis- 
ing run in the papers at the pres- 
ent time. Several papers are now 
catering to the classified advertis- 
ing departments, and by the num- 
ber of small advertisements ap- 
pearing daily seem to be doing 
exceedingly well, considering that 
this is a new venture. 

Many American firms are doing 
considerable advertising in the pa- 
pers of Havana, using large dis- 
play, fully illustrated, or two or 
three-inch reading notices. These 
advertisements are mostly printed 
in English and attract a good deal 
of attention among the Cubans, 
not only giving them a knowledge 
of what is advertised. but teaching 
them English, which every class 
in the island is anxious to learn. 

There is a great field for the 
consumption of American prod- 
ucts throughout Cuba, as there 
are ~few articles manufactured 
there. Proprietary or patent med- 
icines or small articles for house- 
hold use are in demand. 

The homes in Havana have al- 
most no conveniences whatever, 
so that many articles would be 
snapped up by the head of the 
household. If such articles or 
preparation be advertised in the 
right way, there is no doubt of 
great success. There are a few 
patent medicines being advertised 
quite extensively at present with 
very good results, but with pro- 
perly worded advertisements and 
literature there is no doubt that 
there is a great future for Ameri- 
can articles in Cuba. 

In using the Cuban papers for 
advertising it would be well to 
“follow up” with plenty of good 
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literature printed both in Spanish 
and English, as it will be care- 
fully studied for the reason al- 
ready mentioned, that every one 
js anxious to learn English, and 
will keep everything printed in 
that language if it is accompanied 
by the Spanish translation. 

“In following up advertising 
with the actual selling of goods, 
account must be taken of the dif- 
ference in temperament and hab- 
its between the Cubans and our- 
selves. Your German and French- 
man takes thought on this sub- 
ject and prepares for success by 
learning Spanish and observing 
the customs of the people. 

The American salesman is too 
apt to employ the methods he is 
familiar with at home and insist 
upon their acceptance. If he does 
not speak Spanish he will per- 
haps be suspected of being a car- 
pet-bagger or “slick article,” so 
many of whom have preceded him. 

Americans are lovers of the di- 
rect business method, and are not 
willing to preface a business in- 
terview with talk of the weather, 
politics, the sun, moon and stars, 


the grandfather of their customer 
and other topics leading up to the 
real matter of importance. 

But the Cuban expects these 


preliminary courtesies, and dis- 
likes the “straight from the shoul- 
der” method of approach. Con- 
sequently the representative of 
American firms who has _ not 
learned “‘ when in Rome, do as 
Rome does,” should not be sur- 
prised if put off with the inevi- 
table “manana.” 

“To - morrow ” indeed 
stretch into a month. 

“But may I expect to secure an 
order to-morrow?” you urge, anx- 
ious to make headway. 

“Quen sabe?” 

“Who knows,” in fact, if you 
will ever succeed in getting that 
order without a change of tactics? 

But as time goes on Americans 
and Cubans will come to under- 
stand one another better, and the 
way will be opened up for an im- 
mense trade between the island 
and the States. Those advertisers 
who are early in the field will 
have the best chance of getting 
and holding it. 


may 
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THE DECLINE OF THE BICYCLE. 

A solemn conclave of the directors 
of the American Bicycle Company will 
be held in October. Among the mat- 
ters to be decided is the advertisin 
policy for the ensuing year. The trut 
is that the bicycle business is in a lan- 
guishing condition. 

A few years ago, when the craze for 
wheeling was spreading like a prairie 
fire, the goodly fellowship of the a ~s 
ets made some rash predictions. e 
bicycle was so useful, they said, that it 
was surely come to stay. It was a 
source of health, and it saved time and 
money. It provided the most demo- 
cratic part of recreation. The howling 
swell who spells “ society” with a big 

and the hard-handed mechanic met 
upon the same level. Bicycle clubs 
sprang up everywhere. Newspaper 
jokers made fun of the scorcher and 
pemeee that the horse would soon 
as extinct as the dodo and the dino- 
saur. Never was an article of mer- 
chandise so well advertised. The edi- 
torial writers discussed bicycle ques- 
tions as gravely as they discussed the 
tariff. Clergymen praised or denounced 
the wheel from the pulpits. Whether 
a priest might decently use a bicycle 
in going about his parish was a ques- 
tion solemnly referred to a Western 
—_> of the Roman _ Catholic 
Church for adjudication. Women had 
themselves photographed on _ their 
wheels. The hump-backed champion 
who broke all records was as great a 
hero in New York as a top-line bull- 
fighter in Madrid. 

Could the popularity of the bicycle 
ever decline? thundering chorus 
answered “ No!” 

Nevertheless it has declined almost 
to the vanishing point. Plants that 
used to turn out thousands of bicycles 
are making automobiles. Several 
months ago the American Bicycle Com- 
pany began sending out scores of read- 
ing notices to papers that carried its 
paid advertisements. Publishers were 
urged, as a matter of business, to re- 
vive the long-neglected departments of 
wheeling news. The notices were in- 
tended to assist such revival. Few of 
them mentioned the company by name. 
The idea was to stir up an interest in 
a declining sport. It was like trying 
to revive a very sick man with oxygen. 

Whether this policy has been justi- 
fied by its results the directors of the 
American Bicycle Company will decide 
at their October meeting. But who 
would have predicted in 1896 that in 
1901 bicycle “news” would not | 
printed unless it came from an official 
press agent? 

Truly the 


ublic taste is a fickle 
thing.—The 7 . 


ational Advertiser, 


oo - 
SELFISHNESS. 

From the cradle to the grave is a 
period of eternity, devoted to the elimi- 
nation of one idol and the rearing of 
another, that in turn must waver and 
dissolve into its native nothingness; 
but there is an idol called self or sel- 
fishness, which stubbornly «resists the 
ravages of time, and insists on a niche 
ir. every temple of clay, into which has 
been blown the breath of life.—The 
Iconoclast, 
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COMMERCIAL MUSEUM AT 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


The International Bureau of 
Commerce, known as the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, has 
a creditable display, covering 
1,440 feet of the floor space of the 
Exposition building. The exhibit 
consists of samples of foreign- 
made goods which the Museum 
has gathered. These goods bear 
tags showing wholesale cost in 
foreign markets, names of makers 
and countries where made, so that 
our merchants can examine and 
see if they can compete at a pro- 
fit. Many hundreds of thousands 
of these samples have _ been 
brought together. There are silks, 
satins and woolens from China, 
India, Japan, all European and 
many smaller Asiatic and African 
countries, as well as islands. 

There are cutlery, hardware of 
every kind, shoes, glassware, sil- 
verware and almost everything 
imaginable from Germany, Lng- 
land, France, Russia, Austria and 
many other countries. There are 
also shown the imitation Ameri- 
can goods that are palmed off in 
foreign markets as the real thing 
from Uncle Sam’s dominions. 

Catalogues of all American and 
foreign manufacturers are on file 
for comparison at any time, and 
the addresses of all reliable for- 
eign merchants are kept in this 
bureau of information, connection 
and all lines handled, as well as 
what lines are desired. Thou- 
sands of specimens of the natural 
products of foreign countries are 
on hand, showing woods, cereals, 
ramie and many other things, 
making the bureau an attraction 
from an educational stancpoin:.~ 

Its membership embraces every 
trade, and extends to every man- 
ufacturing center in the United 
States. Members are supplied 
with verified lists of foreign hous- 
es handling lines they wish to sell. 
They are also protected as far as 
possible from making forcign 
agents of firms already handling 
large competing lines, and thus 
leaving their goods out of the 
market. Specially prepared re- 
ports, covering all information up 
to date regarding foreign markets 
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and the advisability of entering 
with lines of goods carried or 
manufactured by each individual 
member, are sent out monthly. 
Special information regar:ling 
laws of all foreign countries re- 
lating to imports, as well as maps 
showing shipping routes and lists 
of banks, collection agencies, con- 
sulates, credit bureaus, attorneys 
and all other necessary data are 
fully and reliably given to mem- 
bers. To the public the collec- 
tions in the Museum and its li- 
brary are free, and the fees to 
manufacturers and merchants who 
avail themselves of its special ser- 
vices are nominal compared to the 
advantages secured. Especially of 
interest to St. Louis manufactu- 
rers is the fact of the very ciose 
and full connection of this Muse- 
um with Mexico and the Central 
and South American States. 
Export trade is admitted ro be 
a prize well worth all the busi:ess 
energy and sagacity put upon it, 
and the government reports give 
to the Philadelphia Museum a 
large share of the credit for the 
increase of this trade from the 
United States in the last few 
years. The plan is perfect in ev- 
ery detail and the effects are mar- 
velous.—N. Y. Commercial. 


+04 
GOOD LOGIC. 

But the most interesting advertise- 
ment fails to bring adequate returns 
unless it appears in a paper of large 
circulation, and which is read by the 
people who need the articles advertised. 
—Fremont (Ohio) News. 


ae titoes — 
WHAT PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“WELCOMED WITH JOY ALL OVER THE 


WORLD,” 
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THE TRULY FAMOUS. 
be names stand out in the papers 
after day thro’ the year, 
No a Se do they give to the capers 
Of potentate, magnate or seer; 
tter what governments perish, 
“with at. both for news and for 
fads, 
They grace a fixed place very garish— 

The names that one sees in the ads. 
Aye, men and states may come and go, 
But these great names all ages know: 

Munyon, 

Mellin, 
Greene 
an 
Paine, 
Horsford, 
Pinkham, 
(what a train!) 
Postum, 
Ayer, 
Hood, 
And who 
Ever 
helped 
this 
sick world thro’! 
Advertising Experience. 
een satet s+ - 
A PLAN NECESSARY. 

Before going into the mail order 
business it is as necessary for you to 
construct a plan of conduct as it is for 
a builder to have plans made before he 
can build his house.—Mail Order Jour- 
nal, Chicago, Ill. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
time. ear $2%6aline. No di: 











he y' 
other than 2- Line intial letter. Must be Sandel 


in one week in advance 


INK. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


es ~ South is Ss pocmsing as never before in its 
er Why not ride in on the crest of 
the waves! You can’t enter Mississippi terri- 
pee successfully (tbe mst prosperous section) 
thout an ad in THE HERALD, Water Valley 
Miss, All home print, largest circulation an 
stands first in the Contidence ot the people. 


WISCONSIN. 


—oRge COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising and farming. Circ’n 1900, 1,416. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done b ie, 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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CLASS ‘PAPERS. | 


ADVERTISING. 


RINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
neral subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire oe ry. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vel < matters is of value to intelligent adver- 
tisers os beim that of a recognized authority.— 
Chicago (Ill. 

PRINTERS’ ex is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prepare Kood copy. ane | = 
value of different 
open discussions on any topic 7 interesting to 4 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price #5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents a line 
each time, Ly 50 cents a line. 4-page $25, «- 
page hy hole page $100 each time. Address 
NTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


BOTTLING. 
7” you wish to reach the bi bottling trade of this 
country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Liberty St., New York. Es- 
tablished in 1881. 

















ALABAMA. 


[HE EA ne om eontnly 4 pages bend tor 
AVISON, pub., Kempsville, Ala. 
HOG WEATHER. Published once a 
month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the Weather, the a: — rate and reliable 
orecasts F gppeering in print, 
based on terrestrial mnetcorolenion data, and on 
as sound scientific principles as tnose of our 
National Weather Bureau’s, It also publishes 
aes articles on the philosophy of the 
wi 








er. 
Ba ty WEATHER circulates in every State. 
and Mexico and our new possessions. 
ta also goes to India, Australia,and nearly all the 
fellion es in Europe. It has some of the best in- 
ligence of .uwe world among its -ubscribers, 
represeting almost every profession, trade and 
ling. it is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign coun- 
tries. Rates for oeereent, furnished on me 
cation, Address PRACTICAL WKATHER I 
LISHING CO., Montgomery, Ala. 


ILLINOIS. 


HE FARMERS’ eae ———— i. 
es your ad ers verage cir- 
culation for 1900, 3,222, and _- -- y 
HE JOURNAL OF THE SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 
PATHY Ly 24 M. LITTLEJOHN, President 
Am, College of Osteopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MAINE. 


T° reach Rockland (Me.) people—best,quickest, 
eapest—advertisers use .he DAILY STAR. , 


OHIO. 


T° reach mail order buyers,try PENNY MONTH- 
LY ; 10c, a line; cire’n 25,000 ; Youngstown, ©, 


























‘Displayed Advertisements. 


59 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


SPECIFIC FOR CATARRH. Address, 
WM. BENNER MEDICAL CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 


SPECIFIC for GONORRHEA. Address, 
WM. BENNER MEDICAL CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 


“WHAT HAPPENED TO 
WICGLESWOR +H,” 

humorous sketches aan pbubtished 

yy x A. & Son, Boston, is by oO. 

lier, editor of Rockland (Me.) Dearie Gasett, 

Will be on sale everywhere, read by everybody. 

















DON’T 


Suffer with corns or calloused feet while 
you can buy “‘ OLD RELIABLE ”’ 


Harris Corn Salve 


the same as made for twenty-five years 
by the late C. H. Meserve, of the prin- 
cipal jobbers throughout the U. S. and of 
all retail dealers who keep the best article 
made, Manufactured and sold at whole- 
sale by 


MRS. M. E. MESERVE, 


P. O. Box 4s, East Boston, Mass. 
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We await your b leg, 


Est'd 
1853. 


16 
Faia Bride St., 
LONDON. 


Britien aay a Agents 
The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that is held in high esteem by 
its ers, who are a thri a prosperous 
class of people. It is a good advertising medium 
to reach the ye got! ry popeeeon who are settled 
in this part of the States noted for its 
famous wheat fields. 


" NOWHDES NEWS 
is one of the few good country weeklies in ..e 
State, having a circulation large enough to be of 
value to the general advertiser. Circulation, 

1,300 copies a week, It is ¢he paper which goes 
into nearly every home in the county. Read by 
a prosperous class of people who are engaged 


in cotton growing and farming. Advertising 
rates reasonable. Service g and valuable, 


THE 


Catholic Universe 


Established July 4, 1874. 

An Eight-Page Family News- 
per, Published every Friday 
orning. It has a wide circu- 

lation, and contains the Official 

















Diocesan News for 300,000 
Catholic peeple. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application, 
CATHOLIC, UNIVERSE PUB. CO., 

Public Square, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














ATTENTION, DRUGGISTS | 
FLORIN BALM irom “cidthing. carne, 


or chap 
oe, retail. sp 
offer to Druggists for 30 da o. You wantit. It 
sells on sight. —— & GRKENING Co, 
x 45, Monroe, 





PPPPAIES 


DRUGGISTS 


During the next three 
months, we will print and 
deliver, all transportation 
charges prepaid, to any 
druggist in the United 
States, a good quality drug 
envelope for 


$ i a ? 5 per thousand. 


Six different grades and 
sizes ranging in price from 
$1.15 to $1.40 per thousand. 
On orders for more than 
one thousand, deduct 15 
cents from the thousand 
rate on each 1,000 after the 
first. Remit by money 
order or New York draft. 


The Maryland Pub. Co., 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
Druggists’ Printing a 
Specialty. 
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THE COMMERCIAL STAMP TRADE JOURNAL, 
126-132 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


This is the only medium of communication in the world, representing Steel and Rubber Stamps, 
Stencils, Seals, Check Perforators and all kinds of office novelties. Kindred Stationery Supplies 
also find this JournaL just what they need to reach the trade An advertisement placed with us 
will go the world ’round before it stops. Wecan prove it. Write for terms. Subscription price 
$1 per year. Address COMMERCIAL STAMP TRADE CO., 126 Market St., Chicago, III. 





Send us a $1 billor money order for $1 and we will send, express 
paid, 1 dozen WHITE KIDNEY AND BACKACHE PLASTEKS, 
size 6}¢x10, spread on special felt. Cut shows shape. We have 
customers that sell three gross a year. Your dollar pays for 
exp. and adv. We put up the plasters. Two dozen, two dollars. 
Retail price, 25c. ROCHESTER DRUG CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





ght A RE o. for $1 and we 


send you, ex 
SHA 

HAIR D 

wee ney; 
jammy 


AP and doz. 
ie. sin 


% fox TURRISIS 
Se 


bays exp. and boxing. We 
invest goods an on isplay to introduce. 
DRUG CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 








circulars tossed into 


the advertiser ently disgusted nied wore his riggs prepared and often costly 





p te-pap 


that wid d foe 





FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 





p adhn 2 me 
thousands of him)? “tens one of his regular printed letter headings and simply write 
upon it these five words: ‘‘ Please tell me about it'’—then enclose two 2-cent stamps and 
mail it to me, and I will answer him oan return mail, 


fer an inexpensive remedy for 
Let od : man (and there certainly are 


Postal cards will not be noticed by 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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One of Michigan’s old, well-estab- 
| lished and substantial weeklies. 
Che Crue Largest circulation in Van Buren 
County guaranteed. Circulation 
proved to advertisers. 


Northerner Don't leave us off your list. One rate to all. 


‘ THE TRUE NORTHERNER PUBLISHING CO., 
Paw Paw, Mich. PROPRIETORS. 


M. O. Row.anp, Editor and Manager. 




















Th e An Independent Daily Paper 


of 8,000 circulation (guaranteed), going 


* 
Joliet |_| directly into the homes of the best class of 


|_| people. 


Da I ly No street sale. Purely home cir 


culation. For rates address 


News H. E. BALDWIN, Adv. Mgr. 





























Youngstown,Ohio, Vindicator 


DAILY: SUNDAY: WEEKLY: 
10,000 10,000 9,600 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO, 


Fer Rates Address 
LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


Tel., 3293 Cortland. SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 














Che Midland, Mich., Republican, 
T. W. CRISSEY, Publisher. 


Midland is the County Seat of Midland County, Michigan, and the Republican 
is the only paper in the county that furnishes sworn statements of circulation to 
the Directories. 

Such advertisers as H. E. Bucklen & Co., Royal Baking Powder Co., Scott & 
Bowne, Chamberlain Medicine Co., Swift Specific Co. are among its regular 
patrons. 

It is in a good field and it “gets there.” 


JQQOQHOOOOOOOOOCL 
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The va 
Cumberland 
Presbyterian 


The Official Organ of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. The 
only paper of general circulation 
published inthe interest of the 
200,000 members constituting the 
denomination which it represents. 
One of the few religious papers 
which furnishes a sworn state- 
ment of circulation, and one of still 
fewer papers of any kind which 
place a positive guaranty between 
reader and advertiser. For rates 
or other information address 


C. P. PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


According to the 


American Newspaper Di- 
rectory 


for June, 1901, the 


Jersey City Journal 


is credited with the 


Largest Circulation 


accorded to any daily paper 
in New Jersey 


with but one exception 








Nashville, Tenn. 




















Amtar.- Photographer 
In its thirteenth year of publication 


Edited by Dr. JoHN Nico and F. C, BEAcH 


as eR Se, Continues to be fore = ep publication in this country 
Ye SY ti 80 pages pone includi: g 12 hal.-tone illustrations and 48 1ead 
PSS Se ing es carefully edited, it istho:ough an up-to-date. “ Indis- 
— le to the aspiring photographer” is the testimony of hun- 

reds of leading amateurs and professionals thioughout the 

country tandsomely printed, read a’.d preserved by its:ub 

scribers, it offers a valuable and exclusive field to advertisers. 

Rates: x r . $7.50 4 page $2.50 per inch. 

page, 7x44 inches. Subscription 

Single copies cents. Special rates made 

subscription agencies and dealers in photographic materials. 


The American Photographic Publishing Co., Publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Every City Takes the Step, 


In its newspaper affairs, which divides it forever from the Town de- 
pendent on outside papers for its news Some newspaper, realizing 
the growth and progress of the place, jumps at one bound into ex- 
tremest prominence, and not only becomes many times greater than its 
slower contemporaries, but drives out the papers from the larger cities 
and furnishes the news itself to the progressive people, thus attaining 
Metropolitan Circulation. 
This is what has happened 


In Trenton, N.J. It’s the Times 


Circulation now above 11,€°00 and still growing. Covers every family in 
Trenton, and goes to 50 towns, too. Greater circulation than all other daily papers 
in Trenton put together. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE PATRIOT 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Oldest Daily Newspaper in that City. 
Wields an influence gained by a suc- 
cessful existence of nearly fifty years. 


ONLY MORNING PAPER. 














THE ONLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED 
on the lower half of Staten Island, 


Staten Circulation for the past 3 months has 


averaged 1,478. Published every Saturday 
morning at Tottenville, N. Y. 


Is | a n d CORNELIUS SHEA, Editor and Publisher. 





. Advertising Rates on Application. Address, 
Transcri pt THE TRANSCRIPT, 


(Established 1881.) Tottenville, N. Y. 


























—EVERY SATURDAY 











Base Ball, Trap Shooting 
et G Ss t 
oe eneral ports 
For SYeone the AcKnowledgead Authority 
Advertising Rate, i5cents aline 


Sporting Life Publishing Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 





























The Most Independent and Comprehensive of [Medical Journals. 
FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Advisers often have motives of their own But advertisers who investigate for 
themselves can ascertain positively that 


“MODERN MEDICAL SCIENCE” 


is a medium unsurpassed in the two grand factors of profitable advertisi tare | 

| they? First:—Comprehensive Circulation. The Medical Circulation of “ > a Medical | 
Science ” is never less than 20,006 in any month—prove it any way you will--and pene- 

| trates every section of English- speaking America. Second :—!nteresti and valuable 
to its class of readers. Intellicent comparison of any number of “ Modern ~~ Science” 

| With any other medical journal whatever will find in it the freshest and full roduction 

| of important Medical Intelligence anywhere to be found in periodical print; a the actual 

| returns to its advertisers confirm the presumption that it must therefore be looked for and 
read with uncommon interest by physicians. 


WM. COWPER CONANT, EpiTorR AND PROPRIETOR, 
_466 W. 151ST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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10,000 Union Men Read The 


UNION AGENT 


every month. Best advertising medium 
in Kentucky. Send for sample. 











C. H. SIDENER, Editor, Covington, Ky. 




















THE ONLY CATHOLIC PAPER IN TORONTO, 
THE PUBLISHING CENTER OF CANADA. 


Ohe Catholic Register 


Has a national circulation and is approved by the hierarchy of 
the Dominion. Catholics form over forty-one per cent of the 
total population of Canada. References given as to results in 
advertising by leading advertisers. Published every Thursday at 


No. 9 JORDAN ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 
D’ARCY HINDS, Advertising Manager. P. F. CRONIN, Editor and Manager. 
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There is only one way to effectually reach ALL 
the Wholesale and Retail Druggists of Canada. 


The way is through the columns of 


The Canadian Druggist 


Acknowledged to be THE Druggists’ Trade Journal 
of Canada. 

Our Circulation, the trade of the entire Dominion from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

Our References, Our advertisers, and a glance at the 
‘* DRUGGIST ”’ will show the class we represent. 














Advertising Rates on Application. Date of Publication, 15th of each 
month. Copy received up to 7th. Frequent changes 
of Advertisements solicited. 








The Canadian Druggist 


Toronto, Canada. 
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If You Write Ads 


(and prefer to continue 
writing your own ads) we have a new plan of help that 
will save you money, time, work and worry. Equally 
efficient for newspaper, booklet, circular, store paper and 
trade paper advertising. If you are interested we would 
be glad to send you invaluable information 


ERE E. 


Be sure to mention this ad. 


HARPER SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 


ARE YOU AN ADVERTISER? 
READ THIS: 

















MESSRS 
Gentlemen: As advertisers you surely know the American Newspaper 
Directory, the standard book of its kind in America. You will find that the 
ARAUTO is the only Portuguese paper rated with figures in the Directory. 
Asadvertisers you must know Geo. P. Rowell, the highest authority on ad- 
vertising in the U. S. He has contracted for several hundred inches space 
in the ARAUTO. Two other advertising agencies of New York and Chicago 
have contracted for liberal space in this progressive paper. 
Do you wish more and better convincing proofs of the usefulness of the 
ARAUTO as an advertising medium? Try it yourselves. 
Yours truly, J. de Menezes. 
Ads received directly or through Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency. 


ras s Lay Patric 


A French Daily Paper published in Montreal, Can. Its Circulation? 
30,547——-— 


























Where it circulates? Amongst the best French 
population. Its merits? It is a Home Paper. 
Its advertising rates? Low. Its advertisers? 
The shrewdest in the country. The French 
people of Canada, use, wear, drink and eat 
everything the United States produce. Do 
you want them for customers? Tell them 
so in the columns of La Patrie. Let us 
discuss advertising with you. 





LA PATRIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
77, 79 & 85 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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MR. LUTHER R. MARSH, 


The eminent New York 
lawyer, who was at one 
time a law partner of 
Daniel Webster, and who 
is now upwards of ninety 
years of age, writes us, 
under date of August 10, 
1got: “ Your MAGAZINE 
OF MYSTERIES reaches 
out with long arms cover- 
ing the whole field of 
Psychic and_ Spiritual 
Truths. I am so weil 
pleased with it I wish it 
continued to my address 
regularly and to that end 
inclose one dollar for a 
year’s subscription.” 


Sample 
Copy Free. 


this 
paper can have a sample 


Every reader of 
copy free by sending 
their name and address 
with a two-cent stamp 
to the MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTERIES, 22 North 
William St., New York 
City, and saying that 
they saw this offer in 
Printers’ Ink. 


Ia six issues the circulation has reached 
20,000 copies The September issue had 
to be reprinted to supply the demand, 





Every Druggist shou!d have this Book, 


“How To Do Business ;” 


Or, The Secret of Success in Retail 
Merchandising. 


By GEO. R. MCLEAN, 


The Most Comprehensive,Valuable and Prac- 
tical Treatise on Business, and How to 
Successfully Do It, Ever Published. 


A text-book of practical hints, rules and ex. 
amples of such rare value that every one, no 
matter how old or experienced, cannot but de- 
rive absolute and positive value from its teach- 
ings—while to the young novice it is a hand- 
book and treasure of indispensable value. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Full Agent’s Outfit, including the $2.00 
Book, on receipt of.$1.00. 
Book sells to every storekeeper in all lines. 
Postpaid on receipt of $2.00, 


SPECIAL—To all druggists who will try 
and secure us an agent, we will send book, ex- 
press prepaid, for HALF Prick ($1.00). 


JEFFERSON JACKSON, Publisher, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 








A New 
Hoe Press 


with a capacity 
of 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 pages 
is being built 
for the 


Chester Ti 
We are not installing an expensive 
machine like this for an advertisement, 
but our business has outgrown an eight- 
page paper consequently the change. 
Circulation guaranteed over 7,500 copies 
daily. Write for rates or consult 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Publishers, 
Chester, Pa. 
New York Representative, 
T. R NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway 
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Tue Sarmnt Paut GLose 


is the official paper of the city. 


C. H. EDDY, Eastern Representative, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 











Druggists \ise%e.. COMMODE 


FE ~ modein bathroom facilities are denied, the 
IN SUBURBAN HOMES GIENIC WATER-SEAL COMMODE is an 
ABSOLUTE [NECESSITY FOR" COMFORT AND SANITATION. 


S, especially in Contagious Diseases, the Commode is indispen- 
mM SKN: s abie i in wor cron the WATER-SEAL prevents csonpe of 
all germs and odors, Iti is light and portabie; made of best galvanized iron; will last a 
lifetime. Provided with eee receptacle. Indorsed by leading physicians and 
nurses. Not only private homes, but all Hospitals, Sanitariums, Summer and Winter 
Resort Hoteis and Cottages. Schools and Colleges, need a supply of HYGIENIC 
WATER-SEAL COMMODES. PRICE $3. Purchaser pays express charges. Send 
for Illustrated Circular. Special Wholesale Price to all Druggists. 


HYGIENIC WATER-SEAL COMMODE CO., Como Building, Chicago, Ill. 














THE NEW YORK 


JEWFLERE 














New York ag | 
Jeweler Micemeeommm NOW READY 


Annual Catalogue. ~ Uniform List Prices. 
80,000 Lilustrations, 500 Pages. Size 8x12, 100,000 Quotations. 
Among Druggists’ Sundries 
Gold Pens, Siver See ane Optical Goods are 


reccgnenes side lines. hese, as weil as complete assort: 
WATCHES, SIAMONDS. J JEWELRY SILVERW ARE. che 1CKS, CU T GLASS. MUSICAL 
MERCHANDISE, PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, TOOLS ; in fact, 


EVERYTHING APPERTAINING TO JEWELRY AND KI\ DRED LINES. 


Our business requires, and we occupy. the largest salesrooms in our line. As heavy dis- 
tributors on close to cash terms, our prices are always the !owest. 


S. F. MYERS COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURING AND WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
MYERS BLDG., ° 48-50 MAIDEN LANE, e NEW YORK. 
Mention Dept. “ W. 10" when sending for catalogue. ESTABLISHED 1963. 
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Every Wholesale 


AND 


Retail Druggist » 


in the country should 
keep in close touch 
with advertising mat- 
ters through the regu- 
lar reading of 


Profitable 
Advertising 


The Advertiser's 
Trade Journal. 








A magazine of zdeas covering the 
whole subject of publicity in all 
its phases. The largest, hand- 
somest and most valuable publi- 
cation of the kind issued. Every 
edition contains from 80 to 140 
pages profusely illustrated and 
perfect typographically. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 

—- Lia “ 2.50 oe 

Sample copy 20 cents if Printers’ Ink 
is mentioned. 





Special Bargain. 


If ordered at once, Volume 
10 complete (June, 1g900—May, 
1901, inclusive) will be sup- 
plied at $1.00; almost 1,000 
pages original text, fully illus- 
trated and containing many 
handsome specimens of color 








work. 





Address 


Profitable Advertising 


140 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
KATE E. GRISWOLD, Publisher. 














The above is a repro- 
duction of the first page 
of the Press=-Republic’s 
Centennial Edition in 
honor of Springfield’s 
(Ohio) one hundredth 
anniversary. 

The great manufactor- 
ies of Springfield produce 
more agricultural imple- 
ments than any other 
city in the world— 
Chicago excepted. 

Springfield supports 
but one complete daily 
newspaper—T HE 


PRESS:REPUBLIC 


The actual paid circulation 
averages more than 8,000 daily 
and is guaranteed to exceed 
the combined circulation of all 
other Springfield dailies. 


LACOSTE & MAXWELL, 
38 PARK ROW, 
NEw YORK. 

Eastern Representatives. 
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It will pay adver 
tisers who con 


template seeKing 


Christmas 
Trade 


-to communicate with 


J. WALTER 
THOMPS°ON 


COMPANY 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK 





Ghe Rookery, Chicago 
31 MilK Street, Boston 





The Magazine 


de 


of Mysteries 


Is a phenomenal suc- 
cess and has jumped 
into an unprece- 
dented popularity in | 
a few months. The } 
six issues were i 
follows: May 5,000, 4 
June 8,000, July ; 
10,000, August 12,- 3 
ooo, September 12,- ; 
000, then 2,000 more 
were printed toy 
supply the demand ; 
for the September 4 
number. Of the Oc- ; 
‘ 
4 
P 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


‘wwwuwuwrwreweeeeeeee* 


tober issue 20,000 
copies have been 
printed. 


Have You Seen It? 


You can have a copy 4 
gratis if you will send } 
your name and address, ; 
with stamps, and say that } 
you saw this offer in this 4 


paper. 
WORTH $100 A YEAR. 


Gentlemen: 

Inclosed please find postoffice order 
for one dollar for my subscription to your 
MaGazine of Mysterigs. I can hardly 
wait for the next number and would con- 
4 ‘* = * ONE HUNDRED 

EAR Money could 

f noe = - benefit I have derived from 
‘= four copies already received. 

Jno. C. Cutips, Rome, Ga. 


For a free sample copy address 
with stamp, 


THOMPSON & CO., 
22 N. William St., New York. } 
es 
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RIPANS 


| began to get headaches 
and sour stomach in the 
morning. I would vomit 
and have a nasty taste in 
my mouth.- The young 
man in the drug store told 
me to try Ripans Tabules. 
I took them regularly and 
now I feel entirely cured. 
I was astonished and so 
were my friends. 

Five Cents for Package 


Containing Ten. 
One Gives Relief. 














Thirty Different Church Magazines 
paths for thirty leading Churches of dif- 
erent denominations in Philadelphia, New 
York, Washington, Boston, Buffalo. 

ADIFF ERENT MAGAZINE PRINTED 
EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 
for a different Church—the 30 in 30 days, 

AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
for the general advertiser. Used and indorsed 
by the best firms. Carry the following ads: 
Pears’ Soap, Ivo: Soap, Baker’s Chocolate, 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, Campbell’s Soups, Hire’s 
Root Beer, Electro Silicon, Knox’s Gelatine, 
Uneeda Biscuit, Winslow’s Syrup, Oakville 
Co. and many others, on annual contracts. 
These journals pay such advertisers and will 
pay you. Send for specimen copies and rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 

200 South 1(th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























The Northwestern Druggist 








OFFICIAL PAPER OF 


Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association. 

South Dakota Pharmaceutical Association. 

North Dakota Pharmaceutical Association. 

Alumni Association of Minnesota College of Pharmacy. 
Minnesota Pharmaceutical Commercial Travelers’ Auxiliary. 


Gives the Retail Druggists of the Northwest just the 
Trade Pointers and News in which they are particularly in- 
terested and hence is widely circulated and closely read. 


It is not a House Organ. 
it is not a Price List. 
It is not a “Give-away.” 


It costs one dollar per year and is well worth the price. 


THE CHAPIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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To the Publisher 


The special edition of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK which will go to press 
October thirtieth—and mailed to 
every cigar manufacturer in the 
country, in addition to the regular 
subscribers—will have a circulation 
of about 25,000. It offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for advertising a 
good newspaper, and every paper 
that considers itselfa good one can 
advertise in this edition to advan- 
tage. 

We solicit your order for advertis- 
ing in this special issue. A Page 
costs $100. Half Page $50. Quarter 
Page $25. 











ORDER AND COPY SHOULD 
REACH US ON OR BEFORE 


October Thirty. 


ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL @ CO., 
190 Spruce Street, New York. 
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“The Three Magnets” 


==<=a)H E appropriateness of the above title in connection 
with our publications is never questioned by ad- 
vertisers who use our columns. Our patrons are 
successful advertisers. 

Over 800,000 Homes (all in rural districts) of real live 
mail order buyers are visited each month by Popular 
Fashions, The Fashion World and New Styles. 
All of the purchases made through the mails for these 
homes are led from the announcements in our three unex- 
celled “‘ pullers.” 


Do you want a share of the «‘ Cream’’? 


Popular Fashions 


Guaranteed circulation each month 


500,000 Copies 


Rate, $2.00 per agate line. 


The Fashion World 
and. ew Styles 


Guaranteed combined circulation each month 


300,000 Copies 


Combination rate, $1.00 per agate line. No individual rate 
on either of these two papers, and no order accepted ex- 
cept for both. 








Guaranteed combined circulation of our three publications 


800,000 


Rate for all three, $3.00 per agate line. 


POPULAR FASHIONS CO. 
79 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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The Beauty 
of Youth 








ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
ANTISEPTIC, 
EMOLLIENT AND CURATIVE 








Recommended by physicians and scientists as a healthy and 
harmless substitute for injurious lotions and cosmetics. This 
preparation is a natural beautifier for preserving the skin, ren- 
dering it soft and flexible, and is a product of the Bene 
zoine Tree. 

After long research and experiments, we have discovered 
at last what humanity has been trying to do for years—a prep- 
aration that will renew Youth and restore Elasticity and 
Beauty to the Skin, produce a Perfect Come 
plexion, remove all blemishes, and cure permanently. 

No perfume used in this preparation—only the natural 
aroma of the Benzoine Tree. Superior to anything on the 
market for use after shaving and for removing shining appear- 
ance of the skin. 

Apply to the face after bathing and rub dry with the hand. 

















Special Offer to Retail Druggists 


To introduce our goods and to let you test their merits 
and selling qualities we will make you the following offer: 


REGULAR RATES TO SPECIAL OFFER 
DRUGGISTS for first order 1 dozen each size 





-— size, A “ae. $1.00 size, - - $4.00 per dozen 


a - - ene ” 30“ + + 2.25 “ 
We furnish any quantity of fine} -25 “ - - LIS 8 “ 
folders for advertising. Cash with order. 








PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Missouri Medical and Chemical Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HALF AN EYE 


Is all a shrewd business man 
needs to employ, when consider- 
ing the Chicago field, to see that 


Che Chronicle 


occupies a unique position in 
chat territory. It is read inthe 
homes of the best people, and 
the confidence they place in the 
paper extends to the advertisers 
in its columns. 


YOU NEED IT 


H. W. SEYMOUR, Publisher, 
164-166 Washington Street, 


New York Office, 124 World Building. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





The Treasure Territory's 
Chief Newspaper. 








Positively the only medium covering the 
vast territory between the Southern 
boundary of Colorado and Southern 
California. 

Present population 125,000. Increasing 
at the rate of more than 5,000 yearly. 


Phamx Arizona Republican 








Daily, Sunday and Weekly, guarantees a 
circulation greater than that of all other 
papers in Arizona, combined. A modern 
newspaper equipment producing a first- 
class.home paper, published at the Capital 
of a coming great Southwestern State. 
Rates for space are reasonable. Guaran- 
teed circulation for first six months,1go1, 


5,187 Copies Daily 











Further information of 
ARIZONA REPUBLICAN, 


Phoenix, Arizona, 


or La Coste & Maxwell 


38 Park Row New York 
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Over 200,000 Homes 


in the Great Central and West- 


ern States are reached by . 


CONKEY’S 


HOME JOURNAL 


Many of the leading advertisers are 
regularly using keyed ads on a till- 
forbid order—the best known test that 
a publication pays the advertiser. 

There is not a better medium for 
the price, only 80 cents per agate 
line. 

Send for sample copy and further 


particulars. 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 
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The Hearthstone 











The Expensive Theory. 


Some of the “old school” general advertisers claim that any 
publication which brings large direct results is useless for general 
results, affecting to believe that country people are so constituted 
that they will use the monthly publication for mail orders only, but 
the minute that they desire anything good and useful in their home 
life they return to their local paper or their religious and agricultural 
weekly for the information that enables them to make their pur- 
chases to the best advantage. 


The Actual Condition. 


The shrewd, progressive, up-to-date advertiser is acting on the 
belief that the publication which really has the influence is the one 
that can influence its readers to send money by mail. The publica- 
tion that stands well enough with its subscribers to induce them to 
place their money in the hands of its advertisers for goods which 
cannot be seen until they are delivered, is the one that has the pull 
with the people. There should be no better argument with the 
general advertiser than this fact. 


The Real Test. .. . 


‘ . 

Eight years ago THE HEARTHSTONE carried a total of 137 ad- 
vertisements in the January issue. In the January, 1go1, edition 
there appeared over 300 advertisements, and out of this number 
115 of these advertisements were placed by adve:tisers who were 
with us in January, 1893, and they have hardly missed an issue in 
eight years. 

The value of any publication can only be determined by the 
actual traceable results from advertising in its columns. 

The average circulation for the past twelve months, shown by 
original Postoffice Mailing Receipts, EXCEEDED 


787,000 Copies Monthly. 


ADVERTISING RATE. 


Display — $2.25 per agate line per month. ,; No time discount. 
Reading— 3.80 per line agate measure. No short rates. 








ADDREss : 


THE A. D. PORTER CO., Publishers, 


52 to 58 Duane St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 134 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 











The Hearthstone 
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UNDUS OUT! 


Knoxville’s local advertisers 
discovered years ago that 


THE SENTINEL 
The Best Medium 


- Now the forezgn advertisers have reached 
the same conclusion. We carry more adver- 
tising of both kinds in six days than any 


other Knoxville paper does in seven. 


Sworn circula- THERE'S Detailed circu- 
tion exceeds MONEY FOR YOU 


lation statement 


6,100 daily IN : on file with all 


average — larger 


than any other KNOXVILLE general agents, 


paper in this AND and will be s2nt 


si TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville’s population, 32,637, and with 
suburbs, 51,000; Knox County, 74,304. Growth 
in ten years, 45 per cent. Largest city be- 
tween Washington and Birmingham. It’s a 
lively city in the industrial South and you 
can't afford to neglect zt. Write 








on request. 




















THE KNOXVILLE SENTINEL CO., KNoxviLLe, TENN., 
OR 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Temple Court, New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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In every city there is one 
acknowledged leading newspaper. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


no one any longer questions 
the right of the 


Milwaukee Journal 


to occupy first place. The Journal is 
quoted the most, is abused the most and 
is read by the most people of any news- 
paper published in the State. 

The sworn daily average circulation of 
The Journal for August was 


25,962 


a circulation equal to the combined circula- 
tion of the other English evening news- 
papers. 

No other daily at Milwaukee willing to 
have its circulation records investigated 
dare question those figures. 

A glance at The Journal's classified col- 
umns will show its strength with the masses. 
In display advertising it has no rival. 


THE JOURNAL COMPANY, 








STEPHEN B. SMITH, C. D. BERTOLET, 
30 Tribune Bidg., New York. 706-707 Boyce Bidg., Chicago. 
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The Best Literature 


For 1902, at a 


DISCOUNT 
OF 


Everybody’s Magazine 

(W anamaker ) $1.00 
World's Work . . . . 3.00 
McClure’s . . . . . . 1.00 
New York Lancet . . 1.00 











All Four to Same or Different Addresses, $3.60. 


The New York Lancet will INTEREST 
ANY DRUGGIST. Or, do you want to 
win the favor of some physician? You can 
by presenting the subscription to the Lancet to 
him, retaining the other periodicals for your- 
self. 








Some Advertisers Say {2 


journal brings such good results.” Perhaps this is 
because subscribers say “We look for it and read it.” 


Rowell’s Directory Report.— Average for 1899. 9,042 
Avetage forigo0o, 12,75O 


We now citculate nearly 14, 0O0O. 


THE NEW YORK LANCET, 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 























PRINTERS’ INK. 


‘* An excellent work.”,—New York Observer. 
“It is safe to predict for it a large and ready sale.’’—Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 


One of the 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


Place your order now for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE 


“THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.” 


By Mary Howitt. Revised by GENEVA ARMSTRONG. 
HOLIDAY EDITION, 12 MO. ILLUSTRATED. 


Price $1.50 


From the Press April 1, 1901; now in 3d Edition 
“It is acapital work to place in the hands of young people 
generally.”,°—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
“Your revised Edition of the Queens of England 
should sell everywhere.”—E. O. CHAPMAN, Editor The 
Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


“The book has all the charm of a fascinating novel.’’—The 
Sunday States, New Orleans. 


“Nothing could be more pleasing.’’—Christian Endeavor 
World, 


“*A work that we can in every way most cordially recom- 
mend.’”’—The Christian Standard. 


‘* For the sake of the portraits alone the book is worth ow n- 
ing.”—Boston Herald. 


ORDER FROM ANY WHOLESALE BOOKDEALER, OR 
DIRECT OF 


.* ‘Ss. WASSON & CO., Publishers 
91 and 93 S. Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Liberal discount to the trade. Write for pricesand mention Printers’ Ink. 
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WICHITA EAGLE 


Is Not Installing a 


... NEW... 
QUAD PRESS 


rhe oa naman tern 
ne ced to do pep 


CIRCULATION AND 
INCREASED VOLUME §}| 
OF BUSINESS 


eet 


R. P. MURDOCK, Business Manager 


$C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY J | 


Tribune Building, New York City 
The Rookery, yw & Chicago 














PRINTERS’ INK. 





Over 25,000 Copies 


Just a Gentle Little Hint for You 


Tue FARM HOME 


Springfield, Illinois 





Reaches the farmers of the richest section of 
agricultural America. It appeals to them with 
especial force, because it is published “right at 
home.” It is carrying more than double the adver- 
tising this year that it carried last year. It made 


this increase solely because it paid advertisers who 





want to sell in the Great Corn Belt. 
It reaches the prosperous families of the farm- 


ing class of the Great Corn Belt. The FARM 
HOME is liberally patronized by many of the best 


advertisers in the country, and considered by them 
an excellent medium. Subscription one dollar per 
year. Every farmer should subscribe for the FARM 


Home. Advertising rates on application. 




















PRINTERS’ INK. 














CAMPBELL’S | 
ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNAL 





A Large Circulation, a Low Rate. \ 











| 
! 
| 
AMPBELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
a1 JOURNAL enjoys a large and 
rapidly increasing circulation in 
the rich Middle West. 
It is well edited and neatly printed. Cir- 
culation books open to all its advertising 
patrons. 


Let us hear from you. 








CAMPBELL’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 
Manhattan Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 























PRINTERS’ INK. 


Destiny! 


OUR years ago, who thought the Hon. The- 
kK odore B. Roosevelt, a young man almost 
unknown outside of his own State, would 

be our President to-day ? 














Eight years ago, which ink man ever dreamed 
that eight thousand different concerns located in 
all parts of the world would seni eighty thousand 
ink orders, each accompanied by the cash, to an 
unknown factor in the trade whose only guarantee 
was that the money would be refunded if the goods 
were not found as represented. 

Laurels have oftentimes been won ina night, 
but without good qualities they are soon forgotten, 
as the wave of popularity is very fickle. 

H. H. Vreeland once remarked, “‘ What is the 


use of being a hero to the world at large, if every 


time you look in the glass you see a no account ?” 
There were no elevators in my house of success. 
It was slow, steady climbing attained through per- 
severance and pluck. My customers were my 
agents. 

When they were dissatisfied they so informed 
me and I immediately remedied the difficulty. 

Send for my price list. Be your own judge. 








ADDRESS : 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, _ NEW YORK. 























PRINTERS’ INK 


Next to the Top 
and Still Growing 


we we he he Oo 
In twelve years under the present management, 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


has reached the position of the sécond newspaper in the 
country in the printing of advertisements. _ Advertisers 
first used its columns as an experiment. These experi- 
ments resulted in their becoming regular advertisers, and 
to-day. The Inquirer is within five hundred lines of the 
top notch. 

But the following statement of advertising in the 
leading newspapers during the month of August, 1901, 
speaks for itself: 


Lines in Lines in 
August 1901. August 1900. 


World ... . New York.. ... . 454,904 . 405,406 
INQUIRER . . PHILADELPHIA . 454,500 .. 362,700 
Eagle ... . . Brooklyn, N, Y. . 443,036 . 356,364 
Tribune. ... , Chicago. . . . . 429,792 . 393,126 
Record. .. . Philadelphia. . . 378,300 . 297,300 
Examiner. . . San Francisco , , 326,900 . No report 
Journal. . . .New York. . . . 316,700 . 290,535 
Record-Herald. Chicago, . . . . 310,173 , 230,622 
Times. ... .New York. . . ., 305,176 .221,986 
American, . . Chicago, . . . . 271,242 . 166,053 
Plaindealer ,. ,. Cleveland, . . . 268,800 . 197,575 


These. figures represent the total number of lines of advertisi 
printed in the newspapers during the months of August, 1900 auu 
1901, Advertisers never agree upon one newspaper as a medium 
unless there is a reason for it. They judge by results. 

The Inquirer prints more paid eter than any other 
newspaper in the entire United States, outside of Greater New York. 


Advertisements in The Inquirer always bring 
positive results. The volume of advertisements 
printed proves this. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFPICE CHICAGO OPPICE 
Nos, 86-87 Tribune Building 808 Stock Exchange Baliding 
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